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To 
GREGORY  PAINE 


Preface 


Tins  EDITION  of  the  hitherto  uncollected  poems  of  Henry 
Tinirod  more  than  doubles  the  number  of  poems  formerly 
collected.  The  volume  is  largely  made  up  of  verses  Timrod 
jotted  down  on  unbound  sheets  which  are  now  kept — bound 
as  Autographic  Relics — by  the  Charleston  Library  Society. 
Also  published  here  are  verses  from  such  sources  as  letters, 
daybooks,  and  periodicals. 

The  manuscript  volume  called  Autographic  Relics  is  part  of 
the  collection  of  Timrod  materials  given  to  the  Charleston  Li- 
brary Society  by  William  A.  Courtenay,  prominent  Carolinian 
who  knew  and  admired  Timrod.  Courtenay  received  the  poems 
in  the  summer  of  1896  from  another  of  Timrod's  friends,  Mrs. 
Ursula  Strohecker  Bird.  Mrs.  Bird,  as  Miss  Strohecker,  received 
them  from  Timrod  some  years  before  the  Civil  War.  The  auto- 
graph collection  consists  of  thirty-five  sheets  (the  sheets  are 
numbered  through  thirty-six,  but  there  is  no  sheet  number 
twenty)  containing  a  few  prose  notes  and  seventy-nine  poems, 
some  of  the  poems  being  very  incomplete.  Two  of  the  poems 
are  variants  of  others  in  the  manuscript,  and  six  have  appeared 
in  one  or  more  of  the  previous  editions  of  Timrod's  verse.  I  have 
not  published  the  variants  entire  but  have  treated  them  as 
variants,  and  five  of  the  six  poems  already  printed  I  have  not 
reprinted.  The  reprinted  poem,  "Song. — When  I  bade  thee 
adieu,"  has  appeared  before  only  in  the  rare  edition  of  1860. 
The  five  poems  easily  available  in  the  Hayne  or  Memorial  edi- 
tions and  therefore  not  reprinted  here  are:  "Vox  et  Praeterea 
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Nihil,"  (which  appears  without  title  in  the  manuscript);  "The 
Past";  "Poet!  If  on  a  lasting  fame  be  bent";  "Were  I  the  poet- 
laureate  of  the  fairies";  and  "I  scarcely  grieve,  O  Nature!  at 
the  lot,"  (which  is  very  different  in  the  manuscript  from  the 
printed  version). 

The  manuscript  seems  to  be  for  the  most  part  the  product 
of  the  years  1844-1855,  but  it  is  apparent  that  Timrod  made 
corrections  at  later  times  and  that  he  drew  on  the  manuscript 
for  a  number  of  verses  which  he  reworked  for  publication, 
chiefly  in  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

The  files  of  The  Messenger  and  of  Russell's  Magazine  are 
second  in  importance  to  Autographic  Relics  as  sources  for  the 
verses  printed  here.  From  these  serials  and  other  sources, 
twenty-one  poems  are  added  to  the  seventy  printed  from  the 
manuscript  volume.  Information  that  helps  authenticate  each 
of  the  twenty-one  poems  is  given  in  notes  attached  to  them. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  any  of  the  poems 
in  the  manuscript,  but  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  manuscript  as  an  ideal  text  for  publication  may 
well  be  questioned.  Timrod  revised  extensively  certain  poems 
which  appear  both  in  the  manuscript  and  in  print;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  he  would  have  made  many  changes  had  he,  as  a 
mature  poet,  prepared  the  other  manuscript  poems  for  publi- 
cation. But  because  the  manuscript  is  difficult  of  access  and 
because  it  represents  the  only  text  for  a  large  number  of  the 
poems,  I  have  decided  to  use  it  as  the  basic  text. 

Certain  other  principles  and  procedures  observed  in  editing 
the  poems  may  be  mentioned.  For  the  convenience  of  the  gen- 
eral reader,  a  thorough  cleaning-up  of  the  text  of  the  autograph 
poems  would  perhaps  have  been  advisable,  but  I  have  chosen 
to  reduce  this  cleaning-up  to  a  minimum,  believing  that  once 
the  editor  has  puzzled  through  the  rather  frequent  erasures, 
interlineations,  excisions,  and  marginal  corrections,  the  reader 
will  not  be  much  confused  or  annoyed  by  irregularities  or  ec- 
centricities in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization,  nor  by 
the  poet's  lapses  of  the  pen.  I  have  made  every  effort  to  as- 
certain what  Timrod  wrote  when  he  last  revised  each  poem 
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in  the  manuscript  and  to  present  that  text  exactly,  excepting 
only  the  use  of  the  long  s  and  contractions  for  and.  A  bracketed 
question  mark  follows  doubtful  readings.  Brackets  are  also  used 
to  enclose  editorial  suggestions  when  words  are  missing  from 
the  manuscript.  The  use  of  isic]  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. As  for  the  arrangement  of  the  poems,  verses  from  Auto- 
graphic Relics  are  printed  first  and  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  manuscript,  despite  the  fact  that  strict  chronology 
is  not  always  observed  there.  Verses  from  other  sources  follow, 
arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chronological  order.  Poems 
published  in  Timrod's  lifetime  are  given  according  to  date  of 
publication;  other  poems  are  arranged  according  to  probable 
date  of  composition.  Titles  supplied  by  the  editor  are  derived 
from  the  first  lines  of  the  poems  and  are  printed  in  italic  type. 
Timrod's  own  titles  are  used  when  available  and  are  printed 
in  roman  type.  Timrod's  capitalization  is  adhered  to  in  the 
Table  of  Contents. 

In  an  appendix,  I  have  reprinted  four  poems  which  have  been 
previously  collected  but  which  were  omitted  from  the  Memorial 
Edition  of  Timrod's  verse.  Three  of  these  poems  are  from  the 
rare  edition  of  1860;  the  fourth  was  printed  in  Russell's  Maga- 
zine and  was  quoted  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  Hayne 
edition. 

In  preparing  this  book,  I  am  most  of  all  indebted  to  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Fitz-Simons,  Librarian,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
board  of  the  Charleston  Library  Society  for  permission  to  use 
the  manuscripts  and  papers  in  the  Courtenay  Collection.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  custodians  for  permission  to  use  the  Hayne 
Collection,  at  the  Duke  University  Library,  and  the  Timrod 
letters  at  the  Library  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Paterson,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  kindly  gave  me  permission 
to  use  Timrod's  letters  to  Rachel  Lyons.  Friendly  assistance 
of  various  kinds  has  been  given  me  by  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Wal- 
ters, of  New  Orleans;  Mr.  William  Baker,  of  Texas  Christian 
University;  Professor  Jay  B.  Hubbell,  of  Duke  University;  Pro- 
fessor Gregory  Paine,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  Pro- 
fessor Edd  Winfield  Parks,  of  the  University  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
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Frazier  Moore,  Director  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Press;  and 
Professors  Roger  P.  McCutcheon,  Frank  B.  Evans,  III,  and 
Philip  W.  Souers,  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  For 
aid  in  pubhcation  I  am  indebted  to  the  Tulane  University  Coun 
oil  on  Research.  A  few  specific  obligations  are  acknowledged 
in  footnotes. 

G.  A.  C.,  Jr. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
June,  1940 
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Introduction 


HENRY  TIMROD  was  born  on  December  8,  1828,^  in  Charles- 
ton, Soutli  Carolina.  He  died  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  on 
October  7,  1867. 

Excepting  Poe,  one  may  say  that  Timrod  was  the  most  gifted 
and  most  highly  regarded  of  the  Southern  poets  who  wrote 
before  the  productive  days  of  Sidney  Lanier.  Longfellow  ad- 
mired him.-  Whittier  thought  that  he  had  "the  true  fire  within."  ^ 

1  For  a  discussion  of  entries  in  a  daybook  kept  by  Timrod's  father 
which  estabhsh  this  birthdate,  see  Guy  A.  Cardwell,  Jr.,  "The  Date  of 
Henry  Timrod's  Birth,"  American  Literature,  VII  (May,  1935),  207-08. 
The  date  of  Timrod's  birth  is  usually  incorrectly  given  as  Dec.  8,  1829, 
but  instances  occur  in  which  it  is  given  as  Dec.  8,  1830.  A  letter  ( in  the 
Unixersity  of  South  Carolina  Library)  of  Nov.  23,  1867,  from  Emily 
Timrod  Goodwin  to  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  helps  explain  this  second  error 
at  the  same  time  that  it  falls  into  the  first:  "With  regard  to  our  brother's 
age  I  must  be  candid  with  you.  The  year  of  his  birth  was  written  down 
by  my  father  as  tlie  8th  of  December  1829;  but  Hal  always  said  1830. 
He  thought  he  had  accomplished  so  little  that  he  made  himself  a  year 
younger  than  he  really  was." 

-  William  Ashmead  Courtenay  told  of  meeting  Longfellow  at  a  formal 
breakfast  party  in  Boston  in  1880  at  the  home  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 
The  occasion  was  the  celebrating  of  the  two-hundred-and-fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  city.  Longfellow  seized  both  of  Courtenay 's 
hands  and  said:  "From  Charleston,  South  Carolina!  It  is  a  distinct  honor, 
sir,  to  meet  the  Mayor  of  the  city  that  gave  birth  to  Henry  Timrod,  for 
the  day  will  surely  come  when  the  poems  of  your  townsman  will  have  a 
place  in  every  cultivated  home  in  the  United  States."  See  newspaper 
clipping  in  In  Memoriam  Henry  Timrod,  Courtenay  Collection,  Charleston 
Library  Society. 

2  Letter  to  Hayne,  March  17,  1870,  Hayne  Collection,  Duke  University 
Library. 
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Tennyson  said  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  the  laureate  of  the 
South.*  Literary  men  of  his  own  region  recognized  and  praised 
his  talent.  William  Gilmore  Simms — who  was  not  always  on 
good  terms  with  Timrod — conceded  him  a  place  as  "one  of  the 
best  of  the  Southern  Poets."  ^  John  R.  Thompson  ( pleased  as 
Punch  to  be  writing  on  stationery  that  somehow  got  into  his 
portfolio  the  summer  before  while  he  was  visiting  Tennyson  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight)  declared  extravagantly,  "When  I  read  his 
poems,  I  feel  so  deep  a  sense  of  utter  inferiority  that  I  almost 
vow  I  will  never  write  another  line."  ^  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne, 
Timrod's  dearest  friend,  lost  no  opportunity  to  express  his  opin- 
ion that  Timrod  was  the  South's  finest  poet.  Certainly,  no  survey 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Civil  War  is  complete  that  does  not  name 
Timrod's  "Memorial  Ode,"  "Charleston,"  "Ethnogenesis,"  and 
"The  Cotton  Boll." 

Publication  of  the  poems  first  collected  here  will  not  add  lus- 
ter to  Timrod's  reputation  as  a  poet.  Many  of  the  verses  are 
schoolboy  doggerel;  many  are  crude  or  hackneyed  efforts  in  the 
sentimental  or  amatory  strain.''  But  there  is  a  residuum  of 
verse — such  as  "Field  Flowers"  and  the  sonnet  "We  may  not 
falter" — which  is  as  good  as  much  that  has  been  collected  pre- 
viously. Moreover,  publication  of  these  poems  enables  one  to 
follow  the  poet's  development  from  an  adolescent  versifier  to 
an  able  craftsman.  One  may  now  better  understand  Timrod 
and  better  judge  his  abilities  than  one  could  heretofore. 

Some  of  the  early  verse  reveals  a  poet  quite  different  from 
the  Timrod  familiar  to  readers  who  know  him  only  as  a  rather 
lugubrious  amorist  or  as  a  Confederate  saint.  He  seems  a 
better-rounded  and  more  likeable  person  when  one  is  able  to 

■^  Newspaper  clipping,  New  York,  April  30,  1899,  signed  Albert  Sidney 
Thomas.  Hayne  Collection. 

5  Letter  of  March  24,  [1866],  to  W.  Hawkins  Ferris,  Ferris  MSS,  Colum- 
bia University  Library. 

6  Letter  of  March  22,  1867,  to  Hayne,  Hayne  Collection. 

"^  Apparently  Timrod  wrote  a  number  of  these  verses  in  1845,  the  year 
in  which  he  entered  the  University  of  Georgia.  For  the  dates  of  his  stay 
at  the  University,  see  Edd  W.  Parks,  "Timrod's  College  Days,"  American 
Literature,  VIII  (Nov.,  1936),  294-96. 
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contrast  with  sentimental  verses  such  as  "The  Stream  Is  Flow- 
ing from  the  West"  his  rollicking  juvenile  stanzas  on  the  death 
of  a  tutor.  In  the  measure  of  Wolfe's  *  "The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore  after  Corunna,"  Timrod  portrayed  the  tutor  on  an  im- 
provised "cooling  board": 

On  his  old  black  board  they  laid  him  down 
His  head  on  torn  [?]  Algebras  propping 

While  the  light  of  his  whiskers  shone  around 
As  they  curled  for  want  of  cropping. 

Something  of  the  same  humor — diluted  and  over-refined  per- 
haps— appears  in  such  verses  as  the  lines  beginning  "I  gaze  into 
those  quiet  eyes." 

The  trial  pieces  presented  here — obviously  apprentice  work 
— have  particular  importance  for  those  interested  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  ante-bellum  South.  They  show  Timrod  as  a  poet 
representative  of  his  time  and  region.  The  numerous  topical 
references  are  of  interest,  as  is  the  fact  that  Timrod  practiced 
nearly  all  the  important  types  and  forms  of  verse  popular  in 
the  South  from  1825  to  1875.  Here,  for  example,  are  epigrams, 
satires,  and  stereotyped  lyrics.  One  sees  that  Timrod  utilized 
conventional  models  in  training  a  talent  superior  to  that  of  his 
fellows. 

What  were  the  literary  influences  that  molded  Timrod's  verse? 
One  may  safely  say  that  Timrod  read  the  standard  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  magazine  poets  of  his  own  day. 
But  apparently  Timrod  was  most  of  all  indebted  to  English 
poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Byronic  ele- 
ments and  obvious  reflections  of  Browning,  Wordsworth,  and 
Tennyson  may  be  noted  in  Timrod's  later  verse  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  in  the  verse  published  in  this  volume.^  Rather  surpris- 

8  Perhaps  the  popularity  of  this  piece  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  Byron  was  sometimes  said  to  be  the  author.  See,  for  example, 
Sketch  of  the  Seminole  War,  and  Sketches  during  a  Campaign,  "by  a 
Lieutenant  of  the  Left  Wing,"  (Charleston,  1836),  p.  202.  For  the  origin 
(?)  of  the  rumor  that  Byron  composed  the  verses,  see  Thomas  Medwin, 
Conversations  of  Lord  Byron  (new  edition,  London,  1824),  pp.  132-36. 

^  To  me,  in  spirit  and  subject  matter,  Timrod's  early  verse  seems  much 
like  the  poetry  of  Moore;  however,  I  have  not  remarked  any  striking 
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ingly,  in  the  poems  published  here  there  is  Httle  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  Greek  or  Latin  poets,  although  Hayne  wrote  that 
Timrod  was  charmed  by  Sophocles,  that  he  revelled  in  the 
elegant  art  of  Virgil,  and  that  he  never  wearied  of  the  graces 
of  Horace  and  Catullus. ^"^  Moreover,  he  is  said  to  have  trans- 
lated Catullus.'^  Actually,  the  spirit  of  these  early  poems  by 
Timrod  is  much  more  like  that  of  the  Anacreontics  than  that  of 
Catullus;  and  Anacreon  and  Anacreontics,  both  diluted,  Tim- 
rod could  conveniently  have  read  in  Moore's  English.  Timrod 
probably  read  translations  of  classic  poems  by  Cavalier  lyrists. 
He  mentions  Suckling.^-  The  tone  of  his  verse  does  not  indi- 
cate, however,  that  he  was  deeply  indebted  to  Suckling,  Her- 
rick,  or  other  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Some  possible  classic  parallels  there  are.  The  quatrain  ''There 
is  I  know  not  what  about  thee,''  is  of  course  similar  to  Martial, 
I.  xxxii  (cf.  also  Catullus,  LXXXV);  but  it  is  clearly  playing 
upon  Brown's  famous  impromptu  translation  rather  than  upon 
Martial's  original.  One  may  compare  both  "Sweet  let  not  our 

slanderers'  and  "Let  V y  prattle"  with  Catullus,  V,  but  the 

similarities  are  quite  general. ^^  For  an  example  of  a  faint  remi- 
niscence of  the  Anacreontea,  compare  Ode  8  ( numbering  of  the 
Loeb  edition)  with  the  verses  "For  high  honours."  For  another 
faint  echo  of  a  classic  poem,  compare  "Six  months's  such  a 

verbal  parallels  and  Moore  is  not  usually  mentioned  as  having  important 
influence  on  Timrod.  Wordsworth  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
Timrod's  master,  certainly  in  his  later  years.  Timrod  mentions  Wordsworth 
often  and  admiringly  in  his  letters  and  prose  criticism.  For  example,  in  an 
unpublished  letter  of  Jan.  20,  1862,  to  Rachel  Lyons,  he  insists  that  lines 
in  "Katie"  are  much  more  Wordsworthian  than  Byronic.  "A  Vision  of 
Poesy"  shows  the  influence  of  Shelley,  "Praeceptor  Amat"  shows  quite 
clearly  the  influence  of  Browning,  and  "Hark  to  the  Shouting  Wind"  is 
an  obvious  imitation  of  Tennyson's  "Break,  Break,  Break."  In  Timrod's 
copy  of  Tennyson  ( preserved  in  the  Courtenay  Collection )  is  a  note  from 
Kate  Lloyd  saying  that  Timrod  carried  the  volume  with  him  for  many 
years. 

10  The  Poems  of  Henry  Timrod  (New  York:  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  1873), 
p.  18. 

11  Poems  of  Henry  Timrod  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  1899), 
p.  xxxiii. 

12  Unpubhshed  letter  to  Rachel  Lyons,  Feb.  3,  1862. 

13  See,  also,  Suckling's  "Detraction  Execrated." 
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wonderful  time'  with  Horace,  I.  v.  Here,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Martial,  I.  xxxii,  mentioned  above,  an  Enghsh  intermediary  or 
poem  on  a  similar  theme  (cf.  Suckling's  "Out  upon  it!")  is 
probably  to  be  assumed. 

Because  I  intend  to  present  in  this  volume  all  the  discover- 
able poems  by  Timrod  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Memorial 
Edition,  I  have  made  a  laborious  and  generally  fruitless  search 
through  most  of  the  periodicals  in  which  Timrod  could  logi- 
cally have  published.  Many  poems  in  Charleston  newspapers 
or  Southern  magazines  (and  some  of  these  poems  may  be 
proved  to  have  been  written  by  others )  sound  much  like  Tim- 
rod's  poorer  verse.  But  of  verses  signed  "H.  T."  or  "Henry  Tim- 
rod" or  "Aglaus"  (Timrod's  known  pseudonym)  there  are 
few;  ^^  and  examination  of  newspaper  and  magazine  files  has 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  no  new  key  to  verse  published 

i**  One  encounters  misleading  references  concerning  the  publication  of 
poems  by  Timrod.  For  example,  Timrod  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have 
published  in  Southern  Society,  but  an  unsigned  obituary  in  that  periodical 
begins:  "We  had  just  pubhshed  the  name  of  Henry  Timrod,  of  South 
Carolina,  as  one  of  those  upon  whom  we  should  rely  in  making  our  work 
a  just  type  and  representation  of  Southern  intellect  and  society.  We  are 
now  painfully  required  to  record  his  premature  death."  See  Southern  So- 
ciety, I  (Oct.  19,  1867),  18. 

Hayne  ( op.  cit.,  p.  19 )  said  that  some  of  the  cleverest  of  the  amatory 
\erse  that  Timrod  wrote  while  at  the  University  of  Georgia  was  published 
in  The  Evening  News  (Charleston)  over  a  fictitious  signature.  I  have 
been  able  to  identify  only  one  poem  in  The  Evening  News  (the  sonnet, 
"How  many  yearn")  as  Timrod's,  and  it  is  signed  "T.  H."  A  considerable 
number  of  the  light  poems  published  in  The  Evening  News  sound  as 
though  they  might  be  by  Timrod,  but  of  the  pseudonymous  authors 
("Alfred,"  "Hamar,"  "Aeschylus,"  "Spiridion,"  "Charles  Southern,"  and 
so  on)  none  contributes  very  frequently  in  the  years  1845-1848  nor  does 
any  contribute  a  poem  which  I  know  to  be  by  Timrod.  I  quote  as  a  sample 
of  verses  which  might  be  by  Timrod  the  following  "Lines"  by  "Aeschylus" 
which  appear  in  the  paper  for  Sept.  28,  1847: 

Revoke  thy  love: — take  back  the  ring 

Thou  gavest  as  a  love's  dear  token; 
My  heart  is  but  a  toy — a  thing 

To  dally  with,  and  then  be  broken. 
And  vows  are  easily  unsaid: 

They  are  but  wind,  and  wind  fleets  by — 
And  warm  eyes  can  grow  cold  and  dead; 

Although  they  beam'd  once  dreamily 
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pseudonymously  by  Timrod.  I  have  gathered,  therefore,  only 
poems  signed  with  the  poet's  name  or  with  his  known  pseudo- 
nym unless  special  evidence  of  authorship  was  available.  Evi- 


With  happy  love.  Clouds  will  efface 

The  sun  beams;  and  if  love  be  gone, 
There  will  be  left  no  dreaming  trace. 

To  tell  of  love  I  thought  mine  own. 

Yet,  keep  the  ring  I  gave  to  you. 

As  token  of  my  love  to  thee, 
A  love  as  tender,  warm  and  true, 

As  thine  is  the  reverse  to  me. 
The  wish  I  breathed  upon  that  ring, 

Was,  oh!  so  holy,  'tis  to  me 
A  hallow'd  and  a  sacred  thing; 

May  it  not  be  the  same  to  thee? 
From  out  my  throbbing  heart  I  tore 

It's  [sic]  tenderest  chords — by  thine  eye's  flame 
I  melted  down  its  virgin  ore, 

To  mould  a  ring: — thine  is  the  same. 

Yes!  on  thy  finger  let  it  rest; 

Retain  it  for  my  memory;  -» 

Press  it  against  thy  snowy  breast, 

And  thou  wilt  feel  it  throb  to  thee; 
Keep  it,  and,  when  thou  lov'st  me  not. 

When  friendship  first  begins  to  fail, 
Or,  when  thou  wrong'st  me  by  a  thought 

Of  base  suspicion,  'twill  grow  pale; 
And  with  electric  speed,  'twill  tell. 

To  my  wronged  heart,  its  lonely  fate; 
Waking  in  it  that  blasting  spell, 

Whose  power  doth  make  all  desolate. 

Doubtless  there  are  extant  in  letters  or  obscure  periodicals  a  few  un- 
discovered verses  by  Timrod  or  perhaps  by  Timrod.  Professor  Jay  B. 
Hubbell,  in  a  book  which  appeared  after  the  publication  of  this  volume 
had  begun,  reprints  from  The  Southern  Opinion  of  May  9,  1868,  a  song 
which  was  said  in  an  introductory  note  by  the  editor  of  The  Opinion  to 
have  been  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Henry  Timrod  entrusted  to 
his  care  and  to  be,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  an  original  poerii  by  Timrod. 
See  The  Last  Years  of  Henry  Timrod,  1864-1867  (Durham,  N.C.:  The 
Duke  University  Press,  1941),  pp.  127,  131-32.  I  quote  the  poem  from 
Professor  Hubbell's  volume: 

SONG 

Tlie  zephyr  that  toys  with  thy  curls 
Will  caress  them,  though  chided, 
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dence  useful  in  testing  authenticity  is  given  in  notes  appended 
to  the  poems. 

My  researches  lead  me  to  suppose  that  Timrod  wrote  com- 
paratively few  poems  after  1860  and  that  he  signed  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  poems  which  he  published  after  that  date  J '^  Adding 


And  my  heart — can  it  help  it — must  lo\'e, 

Though  that  love  be  derided: 
Be  it  welcome  or  not,  it  is  thine; 

Thou  may'st  not  accept  it, 
But  I  give  without  hope  of  return, 

And  thou  canst  not  reject  it. 

It  shall  gird  thee  and   guard   thee  with  prayer, 

In  thy  joy  and  thy  sorrow; 
It  shall  float  through  thy  visions  at  night. 

And  greet  thee  the  morrow: 
It  shall  bend  in  a  heaven  of  song, 

Like  a  rainbow  above  thee, 
And  thy  lip,  when  it  murmurs  my  verse. 

Shall  say — that  I  love  thee! 

i"' In  a  letter  of  March  30,  1866  ( Hayne  Collection),  Timrod  wrote: 
*T  have  written  but  one  brief  poem  in  the  last  three  years."  Identification 
of  "Aglaus"  as  Timrod  was  made  by  the  editor  of  The  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  XXII  (Feb.,  1856),  89.  Timrod  affixed  his  own  name  to  his 
verses  for  the  first  time  in  The  Messenger  in  February,  1856,  when  he 
signed  the  "Lines"  which  appear  below,  page  86.  Later,  in  Russell's 
Magazine,  he  again  wrote  anonymously,  but  after  1860  he  signed  his  pub- 
lished verses  without  exception,  I  believe,  so  far  as  his  known  work  is 
concerned.  Certain  of  his  verses  he  may,  of  course,  have  published  un- 
signed for  reasons  of  policy.  This  sonnet  from  The  Daily  South  Carolinian 
(Columbia),  Sept.  21,  1864,  may  be  such  unclaimed  verse: 

Soon  must  I  leave  this  tongue-envenomed  town. 

Where  scandal  holds  her  viper  hissing  court. 

And  record  sure  is  kept  of  each  report 

Her  gabbling  minions  gather  from  around. 

If  these  be  not  into  one  volume  bound 

It  is  because  they  most  devoutly  prize 

The  living  elasticity  that  lies 

In  slanders,  which  their  tongues  delight  to  sound. 

Oh,  lady!  if  amid  this  Circean  crew. 

Mine  eyes  have  dwelt  too  fondly  on  thy  face. 

So  calmly  fair  with  every  maiden  grace, 

'Twas  but  the  homage  and  the  tribute  due, 

As  type  of  her  who,  in  our  Milton's  task. 

Is  styled  the  saintly  "Lady  of  the  Mask." 
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the  verse  printed  here  to  that  in  the  Memorial  Edition  gives 
one  an  approximately  complete  collection  of  Timrod's  poetry, 
ranging  from  his  earliest  efforts  to  his  most  mature  poems. 


II 

Timrod's  genuine  eminence  in  his  time  has  brought  about 
the  publication  of  two  collected  editions  of  his  poems  since  his 
death.  A  third  volume — a  small  collection  of  his  early  poems 
— Timrod  himself  prepared  for  the  press. ^^  But,  unfortunately, 
Hayne,  editor  of  the  first  supposedly  complete  edition,^^  and 
William  A.  Courtenay,  chief  mover  behind  the  Memorial  Edi- 
tion,^^  made  little  effort  to  see  that  their  volumes  included  all 
of  Timrod's  work.  The  two  volumes  published  a  total  of  eighty- 
three  poems.  Ninety-five  additional  poems  are  printed  in  this 
volume. 

In  the  literature  on  Timrod,  various  questions,  mostly  of  a 
bibliographical  natiu'e,  have  been  raised  in  connection  with 
former  editions  of  his  verse.  Most  of  the  introduction  which 
follows  is  devoted  to  a  factual  history  of  the  editions  and  to 
answering  when  possible  questions  which  have  vexed  previous 
commentators. 

Dating  each  of  the  different  editions  has  proved  trouble- 
is  Poems  by  Henry  Timrod  (Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields,  1860).  Ac- 
cording to  Timrod's  friend,  J.  Dickson  Bruns,  this  volume  was  published 
by  subscription.  See  The  Life  and  Genius  of  Henry  Timrod,  p.  7.  Mr. 
James  H.  Bruns,  of  New  Orleans,  lent  me  a  typed  copy  of  this  address. 
The  anonymous  writer  of  an  obituary  notice  wrote  that  the  book  "was 
published  at  the  request  of  friends  and  by  the  aid  of  friends."  See  South- 
ern Society,  I  (Oct.  19,  1867),  18. 

17  The  Poems  of  Henry  Timrod  (New  York:  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  1873). 
There  were  two  editions  of  the  Hayne  text,  as  will  be  explained  below, 
but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  I  use  the  singular  here  and  frequently 
later.  References  unless  otherwise  specified  are  to  the  second  or  "new 
revised  edition." 

18  Poems  of  Henry  Timrod  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.,  1899). 
One  should  mention  that  in  addition  to  these  volumes  there  are  an  illus- 
trated edition  of  "Katie"  (Boston:  E.  J.  Hale  and  Son,  1884)  and  an 
illustrated  pamphlet,  Verses  from  the  Cotton  Boll  (Boston:  The  Stillings 
Press,  1901). 
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some.  The  edition  whicli  Timrod  edited  is  usually  referred  to 
as  the  edition  of  1860;  but  it  is  also  ealled  the  edition  of  1859 
and,  occasionally,  the  edition  of  1859-1860.  All  of  these  datings 
refer  to  the  same  publication,  and  all  have  some  excuse  for 
being.  On  the  reverse  of  the  title  page,  1859  is  given  as  the 
date  on  which  Timrod  entered  the  proposed  book  for  copy- 
right; on  the  title  page  itself  1860  is  given  as  the  date  of  publi- 
cation. That  the  volume  actually  appeared  in  1859  is  proved 
by  a  notice  in  TJic  Daihj  Courier  (Charleston)  for  December 
22,  1859.^'^  It  is  supposed  that  this  edition  was  not  entirely  ex- 
hausted at  the  time  of  Timrod's  death. -'^ 

The  bibliography  of  the  Hayne  editions  of  the  poems  is 
slightly  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  edition  of  1860. 
Two  peculiarities — a  change  in  the  title  page  and  the  use  of 
bindings  of  different  colors  for  texts  otherwise  identical — have 
been  responsible  for  confusion.  Examination  of  a  dozen  copies 
of  the  Hayne  editions  shows  that:  (1),  the  first  edition  of  the 
poems  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  those  which  followed 
in  that  it  does  not  bear  the  words  "new  revised  edition"  on  the 
title  page  and  in  that  it  has  no  verses  after  page  205;  (2),  the 
second  edition  is  in  general  to  be  distinguished  from  the  first 
by  the  words  "new  revised  edition"  on  the  title  page,  by  changes 
in  the  table  of  contents,  and  by  the  addition  of  twenty  poems 
after  page  205;  ( 3 ) ,  there  are  two  different  impressions  of  this 
"new  revised  edition,"  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  what  seems 
( on  the  basis  of  an  examination  for  type  breakdown )  to  be  the 
first  impression  has  no  date  on  the  title  page  and  gives  no 
printer  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  page. 

19  "Timrod's  Poems — At  an  hour  too  late  for  anything  beyond  a  brief 
acknowledgment,  we  have  received  the  long-expected  volume  of  'Poems 
by  Henry  Timrod'  issued  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  and  presented 
through  Russel  [sic]  &  Jones,  251  King  Street  .  .   ." 

-0  Alfred  W.  Austin,  friend  of  Simms  and  admirer  of  Timrod,  is  said 
to  have  bought  from  the  publisher  the  last  copies  ( about  twenty  in  all ) 
and  to  have  sent  them  to  Simms  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Timrod's 
family.  See  Charles  H.  Ross,  "The  New  Edition  of  Timrod,"  Sewanee 
Review,  VII  (Oct.,  1899),  415.  Henry  T.  Thompson  writes  that  Simms 
bought  these  last  copies  from  the  publisher.  See  Henry  Timrod:  Laureate 
of  the  Confederacy  (Columbia,  S.  C:  The  State  Co.,  1928),  pp.  42-43. 
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All  dated  copies  of  the  Hayne  editions  have  1873  on  the 
title  page.  Whether  the  first  copies  were  actually  printed  in 
1872  or  1873  is  not  clear.  Charles  Hunter  Ross  thought  that  the 
first  Hayne  edition  was  printed  in  1872  and  that  a  second  edi- 
tion appeared  within  a  year.-^  The  introduction  to  the  Memo- 
rial Edition  is  patently  in  error  in  this  matter;  the  second  Hayne 
edition  is  said  to  have  followed  the  first  "immediately,  in 
1874."  --  The  text  of  the  poems  could  have  been  ready  for 
publication  in  1872;  for  on  September  9,  Hayne  wrote  to  Mar- 
garet Junkin  Preston,  the  Virginia  poet,  that  he  had  that  morn- 
ing finished  correcting  the  first  proof  sheets.-"  Just  one  day 
earlier  Timrod's  widow  wrote  to  Hayne:  "Your  letter  announc- 
ing that  your  labor  of  love  was  finished  and  that  you  had 
placed  the  biography  of  your  brother  poet  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher  reached  me  a  week  ago  .  .  ."  -^  Yet,  the  possibility 
that  Hayne  delayed  publication  in  order  to  insert  in  his  intro- 
ductory memoir  samples  of  Timrod's  prose  is  suggested  by  a 
letter  of  September  10,  1872,  from  Mrs.  Timrod  to  Hayne.  Mrs. 
Timrod  wrote  that  she  was  sending  one  or  two  of  her  husband's 
editorials,  all  that  she  had  which  were  not  political  and  which 
would  not  offend  the  Northern  public.-^ 

In  the  middle  of  January,  1873,  Hayne  had  not  seen  a  copy 
of  the  Timrod  volume,  although  he  assured  Mrs.  Preston  that 
the  work  was  fairly  out.-*^  On  January  22,  Mrs.  Timrod  wrote 
to  Hayne  from  Washington  that  she  had  just  received  a  copy 
of  the  poems  from  the  publishers.-^ 

The  second  edition  of  the  Hayne  text  probably  followed 
within  four  months  of  the  first.  Hayne  dated  his  introduction 
to  the  second  edition  March,  1873.  That  the  book  was  pub- 
lished early  in  April  is  suggested  by  a  letter  dated  March  31, 

21  "The  New  Edition  of  Timrod,"  p.  415. 
--  Page  ix. 

23  Hayne  Collection. 

24  Ihid. 

25  Ibid.  Hayne  used  three  of  Timrod's  editorials  in  his  memoir. 

26  Ihid.,  Jan.  18,  1873. 

27  Ibid. 
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1873,  from  Mrs.  Timrod,  wlio  wrote:  "I  am  looking  anxiously 
for  the  appearance  of  the  2nd  Edition."  -'^ 

The  Memorial  Edition  of  the  poems  was  published  in  1899. 
Much  of  the  history  of  the  edition  is  contained  in  Courtenay's 
extended  correspondence  with  publishers  and  interested  per- 
sons.-^ After  the  sale  of  four  thousand  copies,  rights  to  the 
poems  were  transferred  to  another  company.^" 

The  edition  of  1860,  prepared  by  the  poet  himself,  presents 
no  unusual  textual  problems,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  texts 
of  the  Ha\'ne  and  Memorial  editions  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. One  writer  charges  that  "the  text  of  Timrod's  poetry, 
as  we  have  it,  is  probably  corrupt,  and  corrupt  not  merely  in 
scattering  words,  but  in  whole  phrases,  sometimes  in  stan- 
zas." ^^  In  general,  some  grounds  have  existed  for  considering 
suspect  Hayne's  accuracy  as  an  editor.  It  is  irrefutably  true 
that  in  at  least  two  instances  Hayne  attempted  to  improve 
Timrod's  prose."-  It  is  also  true  that  extensive  differences  may 
be  noted  in  the  text  of  certain  poems  which  are  printed  both 
in  the  edition  of  1860  and  in  Hayne's  edition.  That  these  differ- 
ences do  not  constitute  damaging  evidence  against  Hayne  as 
an  editor  may  be  demonstrated,  however,  as  shall  be  seen  be- 
low. 

Evidence  which  has  not  been  utilized  before  proves  that  in 
the  Hayne  and  Memorial  editions  the  text  of  Timrod's  poems 
is  by  no  means  corrupt.  For  thirty-nine  of  the  fifty-three  poems 
published  in  Hayne's  first  edition,  the  actual  copy  which  went 
to  the  printer  is  extant. 

Hayne's  copy  consisted  of  the  "Vizetelly  proof  sheets."  These 
proof  sheets  have  personal  as  well  as  bibhographical  interest, 

28  Ibid. 

29  A  remarkably  complete  file  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
edition  is  held  by  the  Charleston  Library  Society. 

""  The  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  of  Richmond.  Copies  is- 
sued under  the  imprint  of  this  company  bear  the  date  1901. 

■^^  James  E.  Routh,  "The  Poetry  of  Henry  Timrod,"  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  IX  (July,  1910),  267. 

--  See  below,  n.  41. 
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and  I  shall  digress  briefly  to  tell  something  of  their  history. 
Not  the  least  bizarre  of  the  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
proof  sheets  is  that  which  connects  Frank  Vizetelly  with  Tim- 
rod.  Vizetelly,  a  forerunner  of  the  Richard  Harding  Davis 
school  of  journalism,  went  to  Charleston  as  Southern  war  cor- 
respondent and  artist  for  The  London  Illustrated  News.^^  He 
and  Timrod  met  and  liked  each  other. ^^ 

Vizetelly 's  gay  manner,  bohemian  associations,  and  daring 
career  were  all  well-calculated  to  impress  Timrod.  In  Paris, 
Vizetelly  had  been  a  close  friend  of  Dore's  and  had  frequented 
his  atelier.  There  he  enjoyed  evenings  when  "troops  of  artist 
friends  would  look  in,  and  there  would  be  music  and  singing, 
fencing  and  boxing  and  la  savate,  gymnastics  and  circus  feats, 
with  amateur  clowns  posing  on  their  heads  and  trotting  about 
on  their  hands  with  their  legs  flourishing  in  the  air."  ^^  In 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  America  his  acquaintance  with  the 
great  and  near-great  was  extensive.  He  reported  and  sketched 
the  fighting  in  the  war  between  Austria  and  Sardinia  and  be- 
came the  friend  of  Garibaldi  when  the  Italian  patriot  de- 
scended on  Sicily.  Coming  to  America,  he  made  several  at- 
tempts to  see  brisk  fighting  with  the  Federal  forces  but  was 
not  very  successful  in  his  efforts.  In  Washington  he  helped  ar- 
range private  theatricals  that  President  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
enjoyed.  In  Washington,  too,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 

S3  Vizetelly  was  a  member  of  a  family  which  emigrated  from  Italy  to 
England  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  son 
and  grandson  of  printers;  and  his  brother,  Henry  Vizetelly,  was  an  im- 
portant pioneer  of  the  illustrated  press.  Henry  attained  more  than  pass- 
ing reputation  by  being  twice  fined  and  once  imprisoned  for  issuing  literal 
translations  of  Zola.  Brief  sketches  of  Frank  Vizetelly  may  be  found  in 
encyclopedias  and  (included  in  the  sketch  of  Henry)  in  The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography;  but,  although  the  book  is  highly  colored,  best  of 
all  sources  of  information  is  Henry  Vizetelly's  Glances  Back  through 
Seventy  Years  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1893), 
2  vols. 

24  Timrod  mentions  with  satisfaction  an  occasion  on  which  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Vizetelly  when  he  had  an  "admirable"  photograph  of  him- 
self taken  (on  April  29,  1863).  See  Memories  of  the  Timrod  Revival, 
Courtenay  Collection. 

-'^^  Henry  Vizetelly,  op.  cit.,  I,  390. 
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Comte  de  Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartres.  After  an  exciting 
passage  through  the  Federal  and  Confederate  Hues,  he  at- 
tended Confederate  troops  on  various  raids  and  at  a  number 
of  battles. 

According  to  his  brother  Henry,  Frank  Vizetelly  went  to 
Charleston  in  February,  1863,  and  remained  there  for  a  time 
to  observe  the  siege  of  the  city.  At  or  shortly  before  the  time 
of  Vizetelly 's  stay  in  the  city,  a  project  was  conceived  for  pub- 
lishing in  London  an  illustrated  edition  of  Timrod's  verses.'^*'* 
Vizetelly  was  to  do  the  sketches.  For  a  time,  to  the  sanguine 
Timrod  at  least,  the  edition  seemed  as  good  as  accomplished. 
George  Alfred  Trenholm  and  Theodore  D.  Wagner,  wealthy 
merchants  of  Charleston,  interested  themselves  in  the  proposal; 
and  with  their  solid  financial  support  supposedly  forthcoming, 
Timrod  began  work  on  the  edition.  Unfortunately  for  Timrod, 
Trenholm  succeeded  his  friend  C.  G.  Memminger  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederacy  and  had  no  more 
time  for  poets.  Mrs.  Timrod  ( she  referred  to  the  proposed  vol- 
ume as  "the  Vizitelle  project")  explained  later  that  no  one 
could  be  blamed  for  the  failure  of  the  proposal — "the  darkest 
days  of  the  Confederacy"  were  upon  them.^"^  Some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  failure  of  the  edition  was  perhaps  Timrod's, 
for  at  about  this  time  he  had  several  thousand  dollars  which 
Wagner  had  given  him  to  use  in  establishing  himself  in  any 
way  he  liked.  Being  unable  to  obtain  good  investments,  the 
luckless  Timrod  placed  the  money  in  a  bank,  where  it  became 
almost  valueless  towards  the  close  of  1864.^^  At  any  rate,  plans 

3<^  Hayne  (op.  cit.,  pp.  38-39)  dates  the  proposal  as  towards  the  close 
of  1862  and  says  that  Vizetelli  (Hayne  uses  this  earlier  spelHng  of  the 
name)  offered  to  supply  illustrations.  Henry  T.  Thompson  {op.  cit.,  p.  35) 
dates  the  proposal  as  of  the  autumn  of  1862. 

^7  Letter  to  Hayne,  Sept.  8,  1872,  Hayne  Collection. 

38  Ibid.  Wagner  later  bought  for  Timrod  an  interest  in  The  Daily  Caro- 
linian (Columbia),  Timrod  was  not  particularly  appreciative  of  the  gift. 
He  wrote  to  Hayne:  "Wagner,  in  making  conditions  in  my  behalf,  rated 
me  at  the  usual  rate  which  poets  go  for,  and  I  was  subordinated  in 
pecuniary  interest  and  therefore  in  practical  authority  not  only  to  the 
senior  editor  but  to  the  head  printer  of  the  journal."  See  letter  of  July  20, 
1864,  Hayne  Collection. 
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for  the  volume  were  abandoned.  Vizetelly  is  said  to  have  njn 
the  blockade  several  times,^*-^  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  hav- 
ing established  a  connection  with  a  London  publisher. 

Although  arrangements  for  publication  were  never  com- 
pleted, the  project  became  sufficiently  advanced  for  Timrod  to 
have  his  poems  put  into  type.  He  mentioned  the  proposed  edi- 
tion in  four  letters.  When  he  wrote  to  his  niece,  Edith  Good- 
win, on  April  29,  [1864?],  the  volume  seemed  assured: 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  my  friends  are  going  to  bring 
out  in  London  a  magnificently  illustrated  edition  of  my  poems. 
I  am  engaged  to-day,  and  will  be  engaged  for  a  week  in  reading 
the  proofs  of  the  copies  which  are  to  be  sent  to  England.^^ 

Later,  he  expressed  in  letters  to  Hayne  his  disappointment  over 
the  abandonment  of  the  project.  Writing  on  July  10,  1864,  he 
said: 

The  great  plan  for  publishing  an  illustrated  edition  of  my 
poems  has,  I  believe,  evaporated  in  smoke.  So  fades,  so  grows 
dim  and  dies,  the  hope  of  every  small  poet  who  has  no  money.'' ^ 

To  a  letter  written  on  July  20,  1864,  he  added  a  postscript: 
"About  the  publication  of  my  poems,  I  shall  talk  another  time."  ^- 
On  August  25,  1864,  he  was  again  regretful: 

The  project  of  publishing  my  poems  in  England  has  been 
silently  but  altogether  dropped.  It  is  a  disappointment  of 
course,  but  I  grin  and  bear  it  as  the  lot  of  a  poor  poet.^^ 

The  proof  sheets  now  held  by  the  Charleston  Library  Society 
are  almost  surely  those  which  Timrod  mentioned  in  his  letter 
to  Edith  Goodwin.  They  were  preserved  by  Mrs.  Timrod,  who 
(as  Mrs.  Lloyd)  gave  them  to  Courtenay  when  he  was  pre- 
paring the  Memorial  Edition.  Courtenay  included  the  proof 

39  See  Henry  Vizetelly,  op.  cit.,  II,  95-96. 

40  University  of  South  Carolina  Library. 

41  Hayne  Collection.  By  changing  a  few  words,  Hayne  {op.  cit.,  p.  40) 
has  intensified  the  plaintive  tone  of  this  and  the  following  quotation. 

42  Ibid. 

43  Ibid. 
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sheets  in  the  collection  which  he  presented  to  the  Charleston 
Library  Society."*^ 

Two  stories  are  told  of  Timrod's  last  revision  of  the  proof 
sheets.  One  of  the  tales  appeared  in  a  newspaper  in  1901: 

An  interesting  though  sad  incident  of  these  sorrowful  times 
[after  1865],  followed  his  receipt  at  last  of  the  proof-sheets  of 
his  poems  for  correction.  From  what  quarter  these  came  no 
one  has  been  able  to  tell,  but  the  poet  went  to  his  friend,  Hugh 
S.  Thompson,  to  spend  the  evening,  and  carried  the  proofs  with 
him  for  conference.  Suddenly  seized  with  a  hemorrhage,  the 
sheets  were  stained  w^ith  his  blood.  This  hemorrhage  initiated 
his  final  illness  and  ended  in  his  death. ^'' 

The  other  story  was  told  by  Timrod's  sister  Emily,  who  did 
not  mention  a  visit  to  Thompson  but  said  that  the  proof  sheets 
were  "by  my  darling's  bedside  the  morning  of  that  fearful 
hemorrhage"  and  were  blood-stained  in  consequence.^'^ 

Presumably,  Timrod's  active  interest  in  the  proof  sheets  at 
the  time  of  this  hemorrhage  was  occasioned  by  the  conversa- 
tions of  C.  Benjamin  Richardson,  of  the  publishing  house  of 
C.  B.  Richardson  and  Company,  New  York.  Timrod  wrote 
Hayne  about  Richardson  and  a  possible  edition  of  his  poems: 

Richardson  the  publisher  has  been  in  Charleston.  I  get 
through  George  Bryan  an  invitation  from  him  to  go  to  New 
York  and  be  his  guest.  He  talks  of  publishing  selections  from 
my  poems  richly  illustrated — ^^thinking  that  the  best  method  of 
introducing  me  to  the  great  public,  to  which,  in  spite  of  my 

44  For  information  about  the  preservation  of  tlie  proof  sheets,  see  Emily 
Timrod  Goodwin's  letter  to  Hayne,  Nov.  21,  1867  (University  of  South 
Carolina  Library);  and  Mrs.  Lloyd's  letter  to  Courtenay,  March  15, 
[1898?]  (Memories  of  the  Timrod  Revival,  Courtenay  Collection).  Why 
Timrod  had  the  poems  put  into  type  in  South  Carolina  is  not  clear.  One 
would  suppose  that  he  intended  to  have  the  printed  sheets  shipped  to 
England  for  gathering  and  binding.  On  the  other  hand,  Hayne  explained 
{op.  cit.,  p.  39)  that  Timrod  had  the  poems  "printed  near  him,  so  that 
correct  proofsheets  might  be  sent  to  the  publishers  across  the  Ocean." 

45  The  State  (Columbia),  Oct.  5,  1901.  This  is  substantially  the  same 
story  that  one  finds  in  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  48-49.  The  story,  slightly 
changed,  is  also  told  in  The  State  for  May  24,  1905.  The  proof  sheets  are, 
in  fact,  stained  with  blood. 

4c  Letter  to  Hayne,  Nov.  21,  1867,  Hayne  Collection. 
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recognition  by  literary  men,  I  am  as  yet  unknown.  The  matter 
has  not  yet  assumed  a  definite  or  business  form — so  say  nothing 
about  it  at  present.^^ 

The  fact  that  Timrod  was  revising  proof  sheets  httle  more 
than  a  year  before  his  death  was  misinterpreted  by  Courtenay, 
who  jumped  to  a  curious  conclusion.  He  wrote  for  the  news- 
papers : 

It  is  now  reasonably  certain  that  Mr.  Vizetelly  was  redeeming 
his  promise,  and  but  for  the  poet's  untimely  death  our  loved 
friend  would  have  had  a  London  audience  before  he  had  one 
in  his  native  land.^^ 

Although  no  London  edition  was  contemplated  in  1866  and 
although  Richardson  did  not  go  on  with  his  proposal  to  publish 
an  illustrated  edition  in  New  York,  the  Vizetelly  proof  sheets 
are  bibliographically  important  in  that  they  formed  the  basis 
for  the  text  of  the  Hayne  edition.  A  collation  of  the  proof 
sheets  with  the  texts  of  the  Hayne  and  Memorial  editions  en- 
ables one  to  determine  (insofar  as  identical  poems  appear  in 
each)  to  what  extent  these  editions  present  the  poems  as  Tim- 
rod  wished  them  to  appear.  The  proof  sheets  include  thirty- 
nine  poems.  Eighteen  of  the  poems  were  newly  collected,  that 
is,  did  not  appear  in  the  edition  of  1860.^'-^  Twenty-seven  poems 
that  appeared  in  the  edition  of  1860  do  not  appear  in  the  proof 
sheets. ^^ 

47  Ibid.,  March  7,  1866.  Hayne  {op.  cit.,  p.  53)  says  that  Richardson 
spoke  vaguely  of  undertaking  an  edition  of  'a  few  of  Timrod's  selected 
poems."  Thompson  {op.  cit.,  p.  44)  says  that  the  proposal  was  for  a 
"complete"  edition  of  his  poems,  Richardson's  visit  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  from  Henry's  sister  Emily  to  Hayne.  See  letter  of  Nov.  21,  1867, 
University  of  South  Carolina  Library. 

'^^  Newspaper  clipping,  Charleston,  April  10,  1899,  in  Proof  Sheets, 
Courtenay  Collection. 

49  "Katie";  "Carolina";  "A  Cry  to  Arms";  "Serenade";  "Why  Silent"; 
"Two  Portraits";  "Dedication  to  K.  S.  C";  "Charleston";  "Ripley";  "Eth- 
nogenesis";  "Christmas";  "La  Belle  Juive";  "An  Exotic";  "Carmen  Tri- 
umphale";  "Address  Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Theatre  in 
Richmond";  "The  Cotton  Boll";  "Spring";  "The  Unknown  Dead." 

^0  "Dedication:  To  Fairy";  "Madeline";  "Second  Love";  "Love's  Logic"; 
"To  Whom";  "To  Thee";  "Hymn,  Sung  at  the  Consecration  of  Magnoha 
Cemetery";  "Stanzas:  A  Mother  Gazes  upon  Her  Daughter";  "Florabel"; 
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Comparing  Hayne's  first  edition  with  the  proof  sheets,  one 
finds  that  Ilayne  added  fourteen  poems.''  In  his  treatment  of 
the  text  of  the  thirty-nine  poems  in  tlie  proof  sheets  he  was 
decidedly  scrupulous.  I  have  counted  a  total  of  sixteen  verbal 
diflFerences  or  differences  in  spelling  in  the  two  texts.  Three 
of  the  differences  involve  needed  corrections,  two  of  grammar 
and  one  of  a  typographical  error. ^-  One  of  the  differences 
comes  through  Hayne's  failure  to  follow  Timrod's  pencilled 
revision.''^  One  difference  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the 
printer. '^'^  Eleven  changes  seem  to  involve  somewhat  misguided 
attempts  to  improve  on  what  Timrod  wrote. ^^  In  addition  to 
these  verbal  changes  and  changes  in  spelling,  there  are  two 
differences  in  structure. ^*^  But  all  told,  the  differences  are  un- 
important. As  a  final  step  in  authenticating  the  text  of  the 

"The  Stream  Is  Flowing  from  the  West";  "Song:  When  I  Bade  Thee 
Adieu";  "Vox  et  Preterea  Nihil";  "Retirement";  "To  a  Captive  Owl"; 
"Hymn,  Sung  at  an  Anniversary  of  the  Asylum  of  Orphans";  the  last 
twelve  sonnets.  One  may  note  that  an  examination  of  the  poems  added 
and  of  those  excluded  reveals  a  considerable  development  in  Timrod's 
talent  and  taste. 

^1  Hayne  added  "The  Rosebuds";  "A  Mother's  Wail";  "Our  Willie"; 
"The  Two  Armies";  "A  Summer  Shower";  "1866 — Addressed  to  the  Old 
Year";  and  the  last  eight  sonnets  in  the  text.  Two  additional  poems — "In 
Memoriam — Harris  Simons,"  and  "Is  it  gone  forever,  my  gay  spring  time?" 
— are  printed  in  the  memoir,  pages  24  and  59-60.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  locate  and  identify  Hayne's  copy  for  these  poems.  Only  six  of  the 
fourteen  are  in  the  edition  of  1860.  Verbal  differences  between  the  edi- 
tion of  1860  and  the  Hayne  text  may  be  noted  in  two  of  the  six. 

^-  "Spring,"  p.  134,  1.  4,  turns:  turn.  "A  Vision  of  Poesy,"  p.  161,  1.  11, 
unwordly:  unworldly.  "The  Problem,"  p.  170,  1.  2,  come:  came.  Page 
references  are  to  the  Hayne  text. 

S2  "A  Year's  Courtship,"  p.  174,  1.  8,  blue:  dark. 

s^  "A  Year's  Courtship,"  p.  174,  1.  20,  wilful:  willful. 

S5  "Christmas,"  p.  105,  1.  23,  battle:  battles.  "La  Belle  Juive,"  p.  108, 
1.  6,  women:  woman.  "An  Exotic,"  p.  110,  1.  11,  flings:  sweeps.  "Carmen 
Triumphale,"  p.  120,  1.  22,  ports:  port.  "Spring,"  p.  132,  1.  17,  see:  note. 
"Spring,"  p.  133,  1.  1,  find:  see.  "A  Vision  of  Poesy,"  p.  137,  1.  1,  In 
a  far  land  and  very  distant  age:  In  a  far  country  and  a  distant  age. 
"A  Vision  of  Poesy,"  p.  154,  1.  7,  toward:  towards.  "Praeceptor  Amat," 
p.  165,  1.  14,  words:  voice.  "The  Summer  Bower,"  p.  179,  1.  28,  weak: 
vain.  "The  Lily  Confidante,"  p.  195,  1.  9,  As:  Like. 

^^  In  the  proof  sheets  Timrod  corrected  a  faulty  indentation  ( Hayne 
text,  p.  130,  1.  3)  to  indicate  that  the  new  division  should  begin  with 
the  next  line.  The  Hayne  text  shows  no  division.  The  second  difference 
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Hayne  edition,  one  may  examine  the  twenty  poems  added  to 
the  first  edition  in  Hayne's  second  edition.  Sixteen  of  these 
poems  had  ah-eady  been  collected  in  the  edition  of  1860.  Col- 
lating the  texts  in  the  two  editions  shows  that  the  poems  are 
identical.  Obviously,  then,  Hayne  used  the  edition  of  1860  as 
copy  for  these  sixteen  poems  and  followed  his  copy  with  utmost 
care. 

In  the  Memorial  Edition  there  are  eighty-two  poems  in  all. 
Seventy-three  of  the  poems  are  taken  directly  from  the  Hayne 
text.^'^  Nine  poems  are  added  to  those  taken  from  the  Hayne 
text.  Of  this  number  two,  both  listed  as  "now  first  collected," 
appeared  earlier  in  the  edition  of  1860.^^  "In  Memoriam — Har- 
ris Simons,"  which  appeared  in  Hayne's  memoir,'''^  is  here 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Three  poems  which  Timrod 
printed  in  1860  but  which  Hayne  failed  to  include  in  his  edi- 
tion are  also  left  out  of  the  Memorial  Edition.'^" 

Various  charges  may  be  brought  against  the  Memorial  Edi- 
tion. The  editing  was  casual,  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  is 
awkward  and  inaccurate,  and  the  introduction  by  J.  P.  K. 
Bryan  *^^  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  poet.  It  may  be 
said  for  the  book  that  it  followed  the  Hayne  text  quite  faith- 
fully.«- 


in  structure  occurs  in  "Two  Portraits."  Timrod  divided  the  poem  into 
two  numbered  parts:  Hayne  divided  it  into  three. 

^"•^  Courtenay  did  not  make  use  of  the  Vizetelly  proof  sheets.  Departures 
from  the  proof  sheets  in  the  Hayne  text  are  preserved  in  the  text  of  the 
Memorial  Edition. 

■"•^  The  sonnet,  "If  I  have  graced,"  and  "Dedication:  To  Fairy."  The 
first  is  much  revised,  but  the  second  contains  only  minor  changes  and 
one  error  in  printing  or  transcribing. 

^9  Pages  59-60. 

6"  "Florabel";  "Song:  When  I  bade  thee  adieu";  and  the  sonnet,  "Fate! 
seek  me  out." 

*^i  Courtenay  is  frequently  supposed  to  have  written  the  unsigned  intro- 
duction, but  Bryan,  the  son  of  Timrod's  friend,  ludge  George  S.  Bryan, 
was  the  author  according  to  the  record  in  the  card  catalogue  of  the 
Charleston  Library  Society;  according  to  an  article  on  the  Timrod  family 
in  South  Carolina  (The  State,  Columbia,  May  24,  1905);  and  according 
to  a  clipping  (in  the  possession  of  Miss  L.  L.  Heustis,  of  New  York)  from 
a  Boston  newspaper. 

^'-  I  note  some  errors  in   "Poems  now  first  collected."  See  "lost"  for 
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Perhaps  the  Memorial  Edition  would  have  been  a  better 
book  if  Courtenay  had  enlisted  the  aid  of  Charles  Hunter  Ross, 
a  professor  at  Alabama  Polyteehnic  Institute,  who  for  some 
years  gathered  Timrod  letters  and  poems  with  die  intention 
of  publishing  a  new  edition  of  the  verse.  But  Courtenay  disre- 
garded the  work  that  Ross  had  done  in  colleeting  verses,  letters, 
and  information,  and  pushed  the  Memorial  Edition  through 
the  press. "^ 

Some  material  benefits  accrued  from  the  Memorial  Edition. 
By  extensive  publicity  and  frequent  appeals  to  local,  state, 
and  regional  loyalty,  Courtenay  sold  four  thousand  copies  of  the 
volume.  The  edition  was  a  financial  success.  The  Timrod 
Memorial  Association  was  enabled  to  erect  a  bust  of  Timrod 


"last,"  p.  192,  1.  13;  "are"  for  "is,"  p.  194,  1.  4;  "affluence"  for  "effluence," 
p.  194,  1.  6. 

^'^  Courtenay  had  already  been  thwarted  once  in  his  desire  to  superin- 
tend the  pubhcation  of  a  collection  of  Timrod's  verse.  He  wrote  to  Henry 
Timrod  Goodwin  on  Nov.  21,  1898:  "/  found  the  publisher  in  1872, 
and  Judge  Bryan  was  to  write  the  memoir  and  edit  the  poems.  How 
Mr.  Hayne  came  into  it,  I  never  understood  .  .  ."  See  letter  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  Library.  Cf .  a  letter  of  Nov.  6,  1867  ( in  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  Library),  from  Emily  Timrod  Goodwin  to 
Hayne,  in  which  Emily  wrote:  "Do  not  ask  me  to  pause  for  one  moment 
between  you  and  Judge  Bryan,  or  between  you  and  any  other  man  on 
earth. 

"No  one  but  Hal's  dearest  friend  shall  write  Hal's  Biography." 
Whether  openly  expressed  or  not,  feeling  between  Courtenay  and 
Ross  must  have  been  \'ery  bitter.  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1896,  the 
labors  of  the  two  men  brought  them  into  conflict.  In  August,  1896, 
Courtenay  circulated  a  prospectus  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  subscribers 
to  a  memorial  edition.  TJie  State  (Columbia),  Aug.  9,  1896,  commenting 
editorially  upon  the  project,  praised  Courtenay  but  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  Ross  because  of  his  "years  of  patient,  scientific  investigation." 
Courtenay  frequently  seized  opportunities  to  empliasize  the  purely  philan- 
thropic motives  of  the  Timrod  Memorial  Association.  His  releases  to  the 
press  sometimes  seem  to  involve  attacks  on  Ross.  For  example,  in  a  letter 
published  in  The  State  on  Jan.  23,  1898,  he  said:  "The  friends  of  our 
'uncrowned  laureate'  have  desired  for  years  to  publish  an  edition  of 
Timrod's  complete  works,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  erecting  a  worthy 
memorial  in  his  honor — not  for  private  gain.  This  will  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  disabilities  of  the  copyright  can  be  remoN'ed."  Ross  prepared  the 
sharply  critical  review  of  the  Memorial  Edition  which  has  been  cited 
abo\'e.  Unfortunately,  he  made  almost  no  further  use  of  his  knowledge 
of  Timrod,  and  the  papers  which  he  gathered  have  been  lost. 
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in  Washington  Square,  Charleston,  and  to  place  granite  boul- 
ders on  the  graves  of  Timrod,  his  mother,  and  his  sister  Edyth, 
in  Columbia. ^"^ 

In  conclusion,  I  may  venture  to  summarize  the  main  facts 
arrived  at  in  connection  with  the  texts  of  the  four  important 
editions  of  Timrod's  poetry,  namely,  the  edition  of  1860,  the 
Hayne  edition,  the  Memorial  Edition,  and  this  edition.  Timrod 
prepared  the  edition  of  1860  for  the  press,  and  the  text  is  un- 
questionably that  which  he  wished  to  be  printed  at  that  time. 
Hayne  used  proof  sheets  that  Timrod  was  correcting  in  1864 
and  later  for  the  text  of  thirty-nine  poems  in  his  edition. 
Hayne's  text  therefore  supersedes  that  of  the  edition  of  1860 
for  these  poems.  Twenty  of  the  thirty-four  poems  which  Hayne 
added  to  the  poems  in  the  proof  sheets  are  identical  with  poems 
in  the  edition  of  1860.  One  may  safely  assume  that  the  Hayne 
text  is,  then,  a  good  one  throughout.  The  text  in  the  Memorial 
Edition  is  identical  with  that  in  the  Hayne  except  that  nine 
poems  are  added.  Both  the  Hayne  and  Memorial  editions  omit 
three  poems  which  Timrod  published  in  the  edition  of  1860. 
The  present  volume  collects  these  three  poems,  one  poem 
which  was  printed  in  Hayne's  memoir,  and  all  discoverable 
uncollected  poems  by  Timrod.  Together,  therefore,  the  Memo- 
rial Edition  and  this  edition  present  in  competent  text  all  of 
Timrod's  known  poetry. 

^*  Perhaps  Courtenay's  crowning  achievement  came  after  the  books  of 
the  Timrod  Memorial  Association  had  been  closed.  He  sold  the  copy- 
right of  Timrod's  poems  to  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia;  and  for  this  copyright,  the  plates  of  the  Memorial 
Edition,  and  about  two  hundred  sets  of  the  unbound  sheets,  he  received 
$1,000.  This  sum  he  turned  over  to  Mrs.  Kate  Timrod  Lloyd. 
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NOT  A  GRIN  WAS  SEEN  ' 

Not  a  grin  was  seen,  not  a  giggle  heard 

As  the  Tutor  breath 'd  his  last 
Not  a  Freshman  uttered  a  jesting  word 

At  the  thought  of  labours  past. 

On  his  old  black  board  they  laid  him  down 
His  head  on  torn  [?]  Algebras  plopping 

While  the  light  of  his  whiskers  shone  around 
As  they  curled  for  want  of  cropping. 

Not  a  coffin  was  given  the  Freshman's  pest 
Nor  a  hearse  nor  a  cart  was  found  him 

But  he  lay  like  a  tutor  a  taking  his  rest 

With  the  loves  [?!  of  his  life  around  him. 


TO  THE  SNOWDROP  - 

Sweet  Flower  when  winter  drear 
Spreads  o'er  the  cheerless  earth  his  blighting  wing, 
Thou  com'st  to  tell  us  better  days  are  near 
And  bid  us  look  for  joyous  spring. 

Emblem  of  hope  that  speaks  of  future  mirth 

Dearer  to  me  thou  art  than  any  treasure, 
For  thou  dost  teach  there  is  no  grief  on  earth 

That  is  not  mix'd  with  pleasure, 
Sooth'd  by  the  memory  of  happy  hours 
And  hopes  that  years  to  come  may  yet  be  crown'd  with 
flowers. 
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NO  DEEPER,  NO  MORE  FEAREUL  CURSE 

No  deeper,  no  more  fearful  curse  can  be 
Entail'd  on  man  than  a  too  tender  heart 

A  heart  ahve  to  all  the  witchery 

Of  love  and  song,  yet  destmed  to  a  part 

In  life's  great  Drama  which,  Oh  God!  will  sever 

His  dearest  wishes  and  his  duties  ever. 


GEM  OF  BEAUTY!^ 

Gem  of  Beauty!  Lovely  star! 
Shining  dimly  from  afar, 
Struggling  faintly  with  the  cloud 
Whose  misty  folds  thy  lustre  shroud, 
Now  emerging  forth  to  sight 
Lending  thy  soft  ray  to  night. 
Fading  now,  like  childhood's  bloom 
On  the  border  of  the  tomb. 
Bursting  the  dark  veil  again 
As  spirits  rend  Death's  feeble  chain, 
Dear  Enlivener  of  the  gloom 
Like  thee  oh!  may  it  be  my  doom 
To  struggle  with  the  tempter's  art 
When  clouds  beset  my  weary  heart. 
The  bondage  of  the  grave  to  break 
And  in  unsullied  glory  wake. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  THE  LOCK  ' 

I  dreamed  I  clasped  a  silken  curl 

Of  mingled  gold  and  brown; 
And  oh!  twas  like  the  sunny  rays 

That  streamed  so  brightly  down. 

I  wist  it  was  some  elfin  sprite 

All  beautifully  fair; 
Who  bathed  her  brow  in  pearly  dew, 

That  wore  the  glossy  hair. 

But  then  I  heard  a  silv'ery  voice, 

Soft  as  the  gale  at  eve, — 
It  murmured  in  my  list'ning  ear 

'Twas  bright  Genevieve, 

How  wild  the  joy  that  filled  my  heart 

And  danced  in  every  vein; 
Like  laughing  rills,  whose  leaping  course 

Their  banks  can  scarce  contain.* 

But  ah,  the  scenes  of  love  and  joy 

That  gladden  in  a  dream: — 
They  shine  as  bright  they  pass  as  soon 

As  ripples  o'er  the  stream. 

*  The  MS  adds  a  "g"  [?]  to  "contain."  This  poem  is  not  in  Timrod's 
normal  hand. 
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LIKE  THAT  SOFT  LUSTRE  ^' 

Like  that  soft  lustre  on  the  [deep?] 

When  day  and  night  have  met 
Or  flowers  which  winds  have  bent  and  keep 

Their  beauty  yet, 

Like  showers  that  fall  from  sunlit  clouds 

Upon  a  sunlit  earth, 
Like  that  bright  bow  which  takes  from  light. 

And  gloom  its  birth. 

The  glance  which  trembles  in  thine  eye 

Appears  to  borrow. 
Its  hue  from  both  extremes  and  shifts 

From  joy  to  sorrow 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  hast  known 
Night  posts  [?]  in  tears,  not  sleep — 

Yet  why?  the  loveliest  flowers  have  tears 
And  skies  must  weep. 


SONNET 

IF  ALL  TRUE  VIRTUE  ' 

If  all  true  virtue  was  a  fever  glow 
For  action.  Sister,  then  might'st  thou  lament 
A  powerless  frame  and  means  below  content : 
But  think,  our  acts  are  but  the  outward  show. 
Except  they  spring  from  forth  the  parent  heart 
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As  iiatuialK'  as  sweet  flow  cms  from  Eailli, 
Either  to  God  or  man  they  have  no  worth. 
One  of  their  higliest  ends  is  to  impart 
Knowledge  of  that  wliieli  lies  within  the  breast, 
The  Prineiple  wliieh  is  their  life  and  eause. 
And  that  is  [in?]  thine  eyes  made  manifest 
And  in  thy  loving  voice.  Thy  Being's  laws 
IIa\  e  I  not  own'd,  when  in  the  dark  unrest 
Of  Doubt,  some  holy  seruple  gave  me  pause? 


FORGIVE  IT,  LADY' 

Forgi\'e  it,  Lady,  tho'  it  stand  alone, 

A  sober  strain  thy  sober  thought  to'  engi  _ 

'Mid  the  gav  tokens  with  which  love  hath  strewn 
Each  verse-inscrib'd,  or  Fancv-pictur'd  page, 
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Fear  nauglit  that  would  repress  the  warmth  of  youth, 
Bedim  one  smile  or  check  one  rapturous  tear, 

Not  the  austerest  w^orshipper  of  Truth 

Could  give  to  censure  these  memorials  dear. 

An  humble  influence  is  theirs:  They  are 
The  sacred  tributes  of  frail  clay  to  clay, 

I  w^ould  as  soon  condemn  the  single  star 

Which  cheers,  but  not  illumes,  the  Wanderer's  way. 

If  I  could  thus  disturb  thy  guiltless  hours 
Or  crush  one  happy  feeling  in  its  birth. 

How  should  I  dare  to  love  the  fragrant  flowers, 
How  gaze  elately  o'er  the  glad  green  Earth? 
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Enjoy  the  passing  bounties  of  the  year, 
Let  Nature,  for  thy  bhss,  conjoin  with  Art, 

I  would  not  have  thee  miss  one  pleasure  here 
Which  may  be  welcom'd  by  a  kindly  heart. 

Only,  recalling  evermore  how  few 

The  moments  which  to  mortal  joy  are  given. 
Strive  to  unite  the  beautiful  and  true 

And  fix  thy  treasure  and  thy  hopes  in  Heaven 


PERFECT  LOVE  ^ 

Love  me,  dearest,  love  me  Marie, 

If  thou  wouldst  be  happy  still. 
With  the  same  complete  affection 

With  the  heart  and  with  the  will, 
With  the  trustingness  and  power. 

With  the  meekness  and  the  strength, 
Thou  didst  lavish  on  my  childhood 

But  my  folly  lost  at  length. 

Oh!  believe  me  that  the  surest 

Way  to  happiness  and  rest 
Is  to  keep  the  feelings  changeless 

Which  a  youthful  impulse  blest. 
So  the  flowers  we  used  to  gather, 

So  the  stars  we  used  to  love, 
Still  shall  seem  to  bloom  as  kindly, 

Still  shall  prophecy  above. 
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Go  forsake  thy  old  companion, 

Go  forget  his  former  worth, 
Let  the  vow  preserved  in  Heaven 

Be  a  shghted  thing  on  Earth. 
When  thy  new-form'd  friends  fall  from  thee, 

Thou  shalt  think  of  these  again, 
Where  will  be  thy  past  to  cheer  thee. 

What  will  be  thy  future  then? 

Separated,  separated 

By  the  Lethe  stream  of  change, 
From  the  gardens  of  thy  childhood, 

There  shalt  thou  no  longer  range. 
In  the  present — Marie,  hear  me — 

In  the  moment  of  thy  woe. 
Must  thou  seek  the  only  solace 

Which  a  faithless  heart  can  know 

Grant  thy  new-found  friends  be  constant. 

Grant  them  all  I  pray  they  be, 
They  will  glitter  [?]  and  be  joyous — 

Never  sympathize  with  thee. 
Living  only  in  thy  present. 

Knowing  only  what  thou  art, 
Ready  play  mates  in  thy  pleasure, 

Not  associates  for  thy  heart. 

Never  Marie,  never  Dearest, 

Be  thy  life  divided  thus. 
So  shall  earth  seem  always  lovely. 

And  the  stars  be  kind  to  us. 
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Still  to  be  serenely  happy, 

I  repeat  the  truth  again, 
Should  the  present,  past  and  future 

Constitute  one  perfect  chain. 

For  the  joy  of  life  is  measured 

Not  by  isolated  years, 
Hope  should  lend  her  eagle  vision. 

Memory  should  bring  her  tears. 
One  harmonious  strain  of  music. 

Thenceforth  life  would  be  complete, 
Every  note  suggest  the  other. 

Harsh  connected  with  the  sweet. 

Love  me  Marie,  love  me  ever, 

Love  me  all  my  love  is  worth,  > 

Let  us  worship  God  together 

And  together  walk  the  earth. 
Then  when  we  would  reckon,  dearest, 

How  much  bliss  is  in  our  hearts. 
We  may  add  to  past  and  present, 

What  the  hope  of  Heaven  imparts. 


MY  COUSIN  LOU!  i" 

My  cousin  Lou!  a  soft  name  truly 
To  give  a  lady  so  unruly. 
Whose  every  action  proves  to  you 
She  should  be  call'd  mischievous  Lou. 
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Offended!  mille  pardons'  sweet  elf 

I'd  rather  have  to  stand  myself 

Th'  artillery  of  Rosa's  eyes 

With  naught  to  pay  her  back  but  siglis, 

Than  thus  alas!  to  an<j;er  vou 

And  hence  I'll  style  you  cozening  Lou. 

For  your  quick  glance  betrays  dear  maid 

Your  aptitude  for  such  a  trade. 

I'll  suit  you  now  my  Queen  of  arts, 
They  say  )'Ou've  broken  many  hearts, 
That  gallants  at  vour  frowns  look  blue, 
(They  must  mean  green)  Oh  cruel  Lou! 

Well  obstinacy  will  triumph 

And  I  must  give  up  to  you.  Humph! 

So  if  a  late  consent  will  do 

Your  humble  servant  Cousin  Lou. 


MISCHIEVOUS!  GEORGE  IS  OUT  HIS  SENSES  '' 

Mischievous!  George  is  out  his  senses 
Or  else  his  cranium  verv  dense  is, 
I  cannot  call  her  aught  ( can  you ) 
But  pretty,  simple,  quiet  Lou. 

Her  eyes  soft  glances  that  betray 
Quicker  than  flies  the  solar  ray 
The  stainless  thoughts  that  glow  within 
A  bosom  never  known  to  sin, 
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He  calls  a  covering  to  cheat 
As  if  chicanery  could  look  sweet 
He's  felt  your  wit  [?]  (has  he  not  Lou?) 
And  in  his  spite  would  slander  you. 

And  if  she's  broken  many  hearts 

'Tis  not  I'm  sure  by  fulsome  arts, 

And  if  she  keeps  her-own  still  whole 

'Tis  not  that  she's  in  want  of  soul, 

But  like  the  flower — whose  fragrance  mild 

Induces  the  delighted  child 

Its  spotless  folds  to  leave  unharm'd 

Her  virtues  pitying  Love  disarm'd. 

Thus  in  her  excellence  secure 

Could  Cupid  blight  a  bud  so  pure? 

And  with  those  witching  beauties  too 

She  always  is  the  modest  Lou. 

Merit  like  this  before  his  face 
To  yield  consent  with  such  bad  grace! 
I'd  give  my  all  ( some  two  three  sous ) 
To  style  her — only  Cousin  Lou. 


WHAT  ATHENS  DULL 


What  Athens  dull  thou  maudlin  [rake?] 
If  ten  long  faces  once  could  make 
A  city  safe  as  Moses  spake, 

I  can't  tell  where, 
When  threaten'd  loud  with  fire  and  flake 

For  badness  sair, 
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Sure  then  three  of  the  bonniest  lasses 
With  winsome  forms  and  gleesome  faces 
As  e'er  spurn'd  artful  paints  or  laces 

To  make  their  beauty 
A  second  trio  o'  the  graces 

Should  teach  your  duty 


STARS  MAY  HIDE  THEIR  GENTLE  LIGHT  '^ 

Stars  may  hide  their  gentle  light 
From  the  Wand'rers  anxious  sight, 
But  the  clouds  that  intervene, 
Glow  with  their  reflected  sheen, 
Lending  a  soft  lustre  still 
To  the  darken'd  vale  and  hill. 

Far  within  mysterious  woods, 
By  the  leaf-o'ershadow'd  floods. 
Nestled  in  some  favourite  tree. 
Mock  birds  pour  their  notes  of  glee 
To  the  thoughtful  Poet  laid 
By  the  rill  adown  the  glade. 

Thus  would  I  forever  dwell 

In  some  solitary  cell. 

While  beyond  my  quiet  hearth 

Should  my  songs  be  heard  on  earth 

Warbling  hopes  of  peace  to  those 

Who  have  sought,  nor  found  repose 
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SONNET 

"WELL  I  AM  GLAD"! '' 

"Well  I  am  glad"!  the  first  dear  words  that  fell 
Upon  my  soul  like  some  familiar  strain, 

Breaking  the  silent  witchery  of  the  spell 

Her  eyes  had  wov'n  about  my  heart  and  brain. 

Like  the  low  murmurs  of  the  ocean  shell 

That  softest  breathe  from  sea  w^ien  most  remote, 
Those  trembling  accents  still  around  me  float, 

And  calm  the  fears  not  even  her  smile  could  quell. 

They  have  to  me  a  meaning  deep  as  tears, 
Wide  as  the  rainbow  circle  of  her  life, 

Reveal  the  bliss  of  past  and  present  years 

And  the  pure  hope  with  which  her  heart  is  rife. 

Ah!  may  it  too — that  casual  phrase — be  long 

In  Earth  and  Heaven  the  burthen  of  her  song. 


ISABEL  '' 

A  brow  whereon  the  calm  of  thought 
Like  sunlight  over  snow  is  wrought, 
The  blest  result  of  cheerful  moods. 
Won  from  the  quiet  solitudes 
Of  thy  still  spirit,  flowing  not 

From  outward  things, 
And  independent  of  the  lot 

Which  fortune  brings, 
A  beauty  and  a  nameless  grace 
Which  captivates  but  not  beguiles, 
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And  in  thy  heart  and  o'er  thy  face, 

A  bhss  too  deep  for  smiles; 
Such  charms  can  hardly  appertain 
To  grief  mortality  and  pain, 
And  these  are  of  the  earth, 
But  only  visitant  below. 
And  come  to  cure  or  banish  woe, 
Thou  art  of  Heavenly  birth. 
So  at  least  my  fancy  deems. 
So  thou  appearest  in  my  dreams. 
But  a  love-light  in  thine  eyes, 
Shining  oftentimes  thro'  tears. 
Like  a  silver-veil'd  sunrise, 
Or  a  dew-dimm'd  flower  appears, 
But  thy  rarely  breathed  sighs. 
And  still  more  the  low  replies 
Whisper'd  yesternight  to  me 
When  I  lowly  question'd  thee. 
Prove  thee  beauteous  Isabel, 
If  not  thine  celestial  worth 
Yet  a  maiden  loving  well. 
Yet  a  perfect  child  of  Earth. 

If  mutter'd  spell,  or  magic  wand 
Were  mine  for  one  brief  hour. 
And  it  were  blameless  to  command 

With  supernatural  power. 
The  treasures  of  the  land  and  air. 
Each  wonder  and  each  splendour  there, 
I  would  twine  a  wreath  for  thee 
Half  of  stars  and  half  of  flowers, 
And  the  latter  should  not  be 
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Cuird  from  amaranthine  bowers, 
But  grove  and  garden  mead  and  field, 
A  fitlier  tribute  should  bestow, 
And  emblematic  honours  yield 

To  decorate  thy  brow. 
Thy  twin  perfections  thus  exprest, 
The  human  love,  the  saintly  rest. 
The  heart  to  God  and  virtue  given. 

Yet  faithful  to  a  lowly  hearth. 
At  once  a  glory  for  high  Heaven, 

A  blessing  to  the  hearth, 
The  world  should  then  acknowledge  thine 

A  soul  all  other  souls  above 
According  by  a  law  divine 

It's  [sic]  worship  and  its  love.* 


AS  THE  LAST  BEAMS  OF  STARS  i^ 

As  the  last  beams  of  stars  long  lost  still  mark  their  former 

sphere 
Enlivening  with  delusive  light  the  interlunar  air. 
The  charms  which  play'd  upon  thy  cheek,  and  brighten'd 

o'er  thy  brow 
Have  left  their  lustre  in  my  soul  and  smile  in  memory  now. 

Nor  are  they  false  creations  wrought  from  Fancy's  treach- 
erous wiles 

Dead  tokens  of  our  meetings  past — weak  copies  of  thy 
smiles, 

*  This  final  line  is  added  from  the  version  published  in  Russell's  Maga^ 
zine. 
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True  as  the  heart  that  holds  them  they  with  hfe  and  grace 

adorn 
A  second  image  of  thyself  within  my  bosom  born. 

The  blush  thy  presence  kindled  and  the  love  that  blush 

confest 
Is  mantling  on  my  forehead  yet  and  glowing  in  my  breast, 
Like  odours  tangled  in  the  breeze,  I  treasure  in  my  heart 
Each  lovely  thought  and  gentle  hope  thy  beauty  could 

impart. 

Those  thoughts  are  like  thy  spirit  pure — faint  shadows  of 

thy  own. 
Those  hopes — oh!  need  I  tell  them?  live  within  my  breast 

alone, 
Yet  both  are  cherish'd  equally,  both  burn  with   equal 

strength 
For  both  bring  memories  of  thee,  though  the  last  may  fail 

at  length. 


LINES 

WHEN  YOUTH'S  FIRST  WARMEST  HOPES  ^' 

When  youth's  first  warmest  hopes  have  perish'd — 

Friends  ardently  and  dearly  cherish'd — 

Like  flower-buds  gather'd  in  the  morn 

Ere  half  their  loveliness  is  born, 

The  wound  is  deeply  felt  indeed, 

And  inly  does  the  bosom  bleed. 

But  other  sources  of  delight, 
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Stars  hidden  far  within  the  night, 
Break  forth  to  gild  the  passing  cloud, 
Whose  dim  and  solemn  folds  enshroud 
The  calm  pure  light  of  happier  days 
The  future  from  the  aching  gaze, 
Until  the  very  cloud  is  made 
A  bright — though  melancholy  shade 
But  hearts  which  have  lived  on  together 
Through  stormy  night  and  sunny  weather, 
And  like  sweet  sister  flowers  have  long 
To  the  frail  stem  of  friendship  clung, 
Till  thought  and  joy  and  life  are  wound 
That  cherish'd  stem's  existence  round, 
Oh!  not  for  such  hath  Hope  one  smile 
Or  earth  a  beauty  to  beguile 
That  weariness  of  soul  which  blights 
As  soon  as  dream'd  the  days  delights 
When  Death  the  only  spring  hath  froze 
From  which  those  dear  delights  arose. 
Said  I  that  Hope  possess'd  no  power 
To  light  the  darkness  of  that  hour? 
Ah!  no  fair  Deity  I  wrong 
The  sweetness  of  thy  magic  song. 
When  thou  hast  made  its  glorious  theme 
No  visionary  earthly  dream. 
When  brightest  scenes  of  heavenly  bliss — 
Earnests  themselves  of  happiness — 
And  thoughts  first  born  on  Calvary  play 
Through  the  low  murmurs  of  thy  lay. 

Yes  let  such  strains  thy  numbers  speak 
The  breaking  heart  grows  calm  and  meek, 
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To  God's  unerring  will  resign'd 
Again  the  calm  contented  mind 
Looks  forward  to  that  happy  day, 
When  even  thou  wilt  lose  thy  sway 
And  present  pleasure  be  too  deep 
To  wake  desire  for  those  that  sleep, 
As  stars  within  the  day  light  pale, 
Behind  Eternity's  bright  veil. 


SENTIMENTAL—VERY  '« 

Live  for  thee!  why  yes,  as  dying 

Would  scarcely  suit  me  at  the  present, 
( I've  so  much  need  of  breath  for  sighing 
The  loss  of  it  would  be  unpleasant ) 
In  that  I'll  'do  my  devoir'  well 
And  live — as  long  as  possible. 


A  FIG  FOR  THE  CRITICS!  '^ 

A  fig  for  the  critics!  I  write  not  to  those 

Who  are  seeking  for  beauties  but  them  that  possess  them 
Who  will  never  reck  how  the  melody  flows 

So  it  murmurs  their  praises  and  merits — God  bless  them. 

And  suppose  all  my  verses  devoid  of  the  [?]  * 
Of  which  the  bard-killers  are  evermore  vaunting, 

The  light  of  a  bright  beaming  eye  will  suffice 

To  throw  on  the  page  all  the  beauty  that's  wanting. 

*  The  word  "toys"  is  struck  out. 
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So  a  fig  for  the  critics  who  prose  in  Reviews! 

Let  others  risk  sense  for  their  adulation, 
A  soft  heart  for  my  judge,  a  dark  eye  for  my  muse 

I  shall  win,  however  I  write,  admiration 


CHOICE  IN  EYES  ^^ 

Some  adore  the  soft  blue  eye 

Where  Cupid  in  concealment  sly 

Ready  lies  to  wing  a  dart 

On  th'  unwary  sleeping  heart, 

Others  love  the  darker  hue 

Which  never  condescends  to  woo. 

Rut  with  its  glances  fiery  warm 

Carries  hearts  as  if  by  storm. 

The  dove  like  brown,  and  searching  gray 

Hath  each  the  lovers  of  its  ray, 

The  Hazel  eye  delighteth  many 

Rut  a  kind  one  pleaseth  any. 

For  me  whatever  be  the  dye. 

The  blue  the  black  the  hazel  eye. 

If  it  on  me  sweetly  smile 

'Tis  my  favourite — for  a  while. 

When  it  frowns  I  break  the  spell 

Another'll  suit  me  quite  as  well. 


SIX  MONTHS'S  SUCH  A  WONDERFUL  TIME  ^ 

Six  months's  such  a  wonderful  time 
For  Chloe  to  smile  on  a  lover, 
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All  deem'd  she  was  playing  the  mime 
At  least  till  the  six  [sic]  month  was  over. 

And  then  alas!  it  was  found 

'Twas  but  that  another  was  failing, 

That  Chloe  so  long  had  not  frown'd 

On  the  youth  who  for  weeks  had  been  staling 

From  my  heart  I  pity  the  wight 

Who's  next  to  be  cheated  to  loving, 
And  made  to  believe  one  so  bright 

Could  never  be  guilty  of  roving. 
For  he  too  will  prove  I'm  afraid 

That  vows  of  eternal  affection 
Only  mean  with  the  changeable  maid 

Some  five  or  six  weeks'  predilection 


FOR  HIGH  HONOURS  2- 

For  high  honours  care  I  nought, 
Fame  is  ever  dearly  bought, 
Care  too  oft  accomp'nies  treasure, 
Give  me  a  life  of  love  and  leisure. 


I  THOUGHT  THY  NAME 
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I  tliought  thy  name  had  lost  its  power 

Thy  charms  forgotten  too. 
Our  love  what  yon  bright  cloud  will  be 

Ere  falls  the  evening  dew; 
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That  eve'n  the  memory  of  that  love 

With  all  its  happy  hours — 
Its  smiles  and  tears  its  doubts  and  hopes 

Had  wither'd  with  these  flowers — 

The  flowers  thy  fingers  twin'd  for  me 

The  last  last  night  we  met, 
Alone,  beneath  the  watching  stars 

To  vow  and  then — forget. 

Alas!  a  favourite  song  has  brought, 

By  some  mysterious  art, 
The  red  blood  to  my  changing  cheek. 

The  passion  to  my  heart. 

The  passion  to  my  worn,  worn  heart. 
The  red  blood  to  my  cheek, 

Regrets  my  pride  is  sham'd  to  own, 
Sad  thoughts  I  may  not  speak. 

She  look'd  and  sang  so  much  like  thee 

I  fancied  every  tone 
Of  that  impassion'd  melody 

But  echoes  of  thine  own. 

Thy  own  rich  voice  so  often  heard. 

In  the  low  tones  of  love. 
When  morning  blush'd  upon  the  sky 

Or  Evening  gloom'd  above. 

Upon  her  cheek  and  brow  I  saw 
A  nameless  feeling  play, 
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As  voice  and  glance  grew  softer  with 
The  meaning  of  tlie  lay. 

And  thus  when  words  had  failed  to  tell 

The  love  within  thy  heart, 
In  music  and  in  song  wouldst  thou 

That  love's  deep  truth  impart. 

Oh  love  forsworn  and  broken  troth! 

Which  made  that  cherish'  [sic]  vow 
A  present  grief — a  pleasure  past — 

A  theme  for  memor\^  now. 


TO  CULL  THE  CHOICEST  FLOWERS  OF  SONG  -' 

To  cull  the  choicest  flowers  of  song  from  Fancy's  laurel'd 

bough 
And  wreathe,  in  one  immortal  lay,  a  garland  for  thy  brow, 
I  may  not  hope  as  long  as  love  is  limited  in  thought 
To  that  one  radiant  dream  with  which  its  inmost  life  is 

fraught. 

The  golden  fields  of  Poesy,  oh!  never  could  I  roam 
Whilst  in  the  shadow  of  thy  soul,  mine  own  may  find  its 

home, 
No  glory  there  could  emulate  the  image  in  my  breast 
Like  sunlight  on  a  sable  cloud  on  that  dark  page  imprest. 

Yet  flowers  there  are  which  deck  the  paths  that  love  and 

passion  tread, 
And  such  as  I  may  gather  shall  encircle  thy  young  head, 
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The  meanest  the  the  *  noblest  forms  may  often  lend  a 
light- 

Were  Earth  not  gladden'd  by  their  smiles,  would  stars  ap- 
pear so  bright? 

Thou  wilt  not  then,  Sweet  One,  disdain  the  tribute  which 

I  bring. 
Nor  cast  the  tender'd  lay  aside — an  unbelieved  thing — 
And  if,  at  times,  a  passing  thought  thy  souls  clear  mirror 

shade, 
Of  him  who  humbly  at  thy  feet  that  humble  off 'ring  laid, 

Think  of  him  but  as  of  the  tones  woke  by  the  passing 

breeze. 
When,  in  its  odour  seeking  flight,  it  woos  the  trembling 

trees — 
A  cloud  that  for  a  moment  caught  the  radiance  of  day. 
The  rose  once  heaving  on  thy  heart,  now  cast  in  scorn  away. 


WE  WALK'D  BENEATH  THE  SHADOW 

We  walk'd  beneath  the  shadow 

Of  pines  that  moan'd  around. 
The  dank  grass  rustled  to  our  tread. 

And  frost  was  on  the  ground. 
The  moon  rose  dim  above  us 

And  sombre  clouds  conceal'd 
Each  star  that  should  have  witnessed 

The  love  that  night  reveal'd. 

*  "to  the"? 
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But  in  our  trance  we  heard  not 

The  whispers  of  the  pine, 
Ahho'  they  mingled  with  my  words 

And  marr'd  the  tones  of  thine. 
Thy  passion  was  too  fervent — 

My  heart  too  true  to  fear 
The  meaning  in  that  darken'd  sky 

The  warning  on  the  air. 

And  still  in  hope  unconscious 

We  wander'd  through  the  gloom, 
Nor  thought  one  passing  moment 

Upon  the  waiting  doom. 
And  still  with  heighten'd  pleasure 

I  listen'd  to  the  vow 
Which  pledg'd  that  faith  forever 

Thou  hast  forgotten  now. 


A  LIGHT  UPON  MY  PATHWAY  GLEAMS  -« 

A  light  upon  my  pathway  gleams 

And  flowers  that  never  glitter'd  there. 

Spring  up  beneath  those  sudden  beams 
The  long  and  dreary  waste  to  cheer. 

That  light  is  darted  from  thine  eyes 

Those  flowers  are  hopes  forgotten  never. 

And  secret  tears  and  heartfelt  sighs 
The  dews  that  cherish  them  forever. 
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[TO  ARABELLA]  *  -' 


SONNET   I 


Bell!  if  that  old  exploded  creed  were  true 
Which  made  the  bright  stars  arbiters  of  fate, 

What  a  long  heaven  of  bliss  might  I  and  you 
And  all  who  love  like  us  anticipate! 

For  oh!  how  could  they  prophecy  f  of  woe, 
Those  mild  forgiving  stars  that  lend  their  light 
Even  to  the  clouds  enshrouding  them  from  sight — 

Like  goodness  smiling  on  a  treacherous  foe — 

And  through  the  long  dark  night  are  ever  shining 
Alike  on  joy  and  hearts  in  sadness  pining. 
Why  life  would  be  a  path  ornate  with  flowers 

Darken'd,  it  may  be,  with  some  transient  showers. 
But  they  would  be  of  April,  only  given 
That  Earth  might  not  become  too  much  like  Heaven. 

II 

And  do  they  not  dear  Bell!  in  sooth  possess 
One  half  the  power  of  which  old  legends  tell, 

An  influence  to  hallow  and  to  bless — 
Calypso's  wand  of  love,  not  Circe's  spell. 

Look  on  them  in  their  beauty  as  they  shower 
Smiles  on  each  other  light  upon  the  earth 
And  joy  and  peace  on  all  of  mortal  birth. 

And  then  deny  them  life  and  love  and  power 

Oh!  we  at  least  should  yield  them  sovereignty 
For  the  same  stars  shone  on  our  natal  [h]our, 

*  This   title   is   given   the   sonnets   in   the   newspaper   chpping   signed 
M.  M.  C,  mentioned  in  n.  27. 

f  "Prophecy"  is  corrected  to  "prophesy"  in  the  various  printed  versions. 
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An  earnest  that  our  hearts  shall  one  day  be 
Folded  like  leaves  within  one  lovely  flower, 

To  bloom  and  fade  together —  Sweet,  with  thee 
This  were  indeed  a  glorious  destiny. 

[lines]  "* 
THIS  MORN,  THRO'  MANY  A  PLEASING  SCENE 

This  morn,  thro'  many  a  pleasing  scene, 
In  sun  and  shade,  my  course  I  held, 

A  weight  of  grief  upon  my  heart 
Which  could  not  be  dispeli'd. 

In  vain  I  sought  to  catch  the  joy 

That  seem'd  to  move  in  leaf  and  flower — 

The  breeze  came  to  me  from  the  fields. 
But  with  no  soothing  power. 

Birds  fill'd  the  air  with  noisy  songs, 

The  Squirrel  leap'd  from  bough  to  bough — 
There  was  no  cloud  in  heaven  to  throw 
That  Shadow  on  my  brow. 

What  secret  influence  was  there 

To  guide  my  thoughts,  dear  Babe,  to  thee. 

And  give  relief  I  could  not  find 
In  Nature's  kindly  glee? 

The  Stream  that  wander'd  by  might  well 
An  emblem  of  thy  life  impart, 

*  This  title  is  given  the  poem  in  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
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But  even  its  music  fail'd  to  stir 
The  fancy  in  my  heart. 

That  there  are  sweet  simihtudes, 

I  know,  betwixt  the  flowers  and  thee, 

Yet  while  a  thousand  flowers  were  near- 
Not  one  occurr'd  to  me. 

I  only  know  that  unannounc'd 

Thy  image  glanc'd  across  my  mind, 

And  like  a  transient  sunbeam  pass'd. 
But  left  no  gloom  behind. 


SONNET 

ALL  THE  LONG  DAY  -^ 

All  the  long  day,  the  restless  storm  had  kept 

A  ceaseless  moan  of  wind  and  fall  of  rain; 

But  now,  the  wearied  winds  and  waters  slept 

And  Beauty  bask'd  upon  the  earth  again. 

In  joy  I  issued  forth  beneath  a  sky 

Bright  with  the  setting  sun's  reflected  light 

And  clouds  exhibiting  a  gorgeous  sight 

Of  tower  and  temple  to  the  astonished  eye, 

Chang'd,  as  I  look'd,  to  hills  and  mountains  capt 

With  golden  hues — awhile  I  gaz'd  enwrapt; — 

But  oh!  felt  then  beyond  expression  blest. 

When  vanish'd  mount  and  hill  and  shadowy  dome 

And  every  cloud,  that  glitter'd  in  the  west. 

Took  airy  shapes  that  mock'd  my  thought  of  home. 
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SONNET 

MARY!  I  DARE  NOT  CALL  THY  CHARMS  DIVINE  '^ 

Mary!  I  dare  not  call  thy  charms  divine, 
But  all  the  sweetest  qualities  of  earth 
Which  constitute  an  humbler  holier  worth, 
Grace,  gayety  and  gentleness  are  thine. 
A  grace  more  glorious  than  the  grace  of  form 
And  moulding  less  thy  motions  than  thy  mind, 
A  gayety  not  thoughtless  or  unkind. 
Wild  and  yet  winning  womanly  and  warm/ 
A  gentleness  of  heart  that  is  not  weakness — 
Persuasive,  potent,  beautiful  in  meekness. 
Only  at  times  in  some  excited  hour 
A  flash  that  lights  the  darkness  of  thine  eyes 
Reveals  a  secret  and  a  deeper  power — 
A  spirit  he  has  hardihood  who  tries. 


LINES 

TAKE  BACK  THE  RING^^ 

Take  back  the  ring — but  I  demand 
Before  the  gem  again  may  shine 
A  star  upon  thy  snowy  hand 
The  heart  that  once  was  mine. 

Take  back  the  ring — but  I  require 
Each  tender  or  impassioned  thought, 

*  In  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  this  line  is  punctuated  with 
commas  after  "wild"  and  "winning." 
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The  burning  sigh  and  glance  of  fire 
With  which  that  ring  was  bought. 

Take  back  the  bauble — is  it  worth 
All  that  to  thee  was  gladly  given — 
The  gem  is  but  a  star  of  earth 
And  love  a  star  of  Heaven. 


THREE  COUSINS  3- 

First  there's  the  pretty  dark  eyed  Lou — 
A  mischief  loving  nymph  she's  too — 
With  wit  as  quick  and  heart  as  true 

As  ever  flash'd 
Or  heal'd  the  wound  her  sharp  tongue  threw 

On  beaux  abash'd 

The  second  is  a  fairer  Queen 

Of  hearts  and  arts  than  e'er  was  seen 

The  fairies  of  the  moonlit  green 

Are  naught  to  Rose, 
And  where  that  eye's  blue  glance  has  been, 

Adieu  Repose. 

But  of  the  third  I've  naught  to  say 
Her  name  should  never  grace  a  lay 
That  limps  so  bad,  yet  by  my  fay, 

I  would  give  much 
Aye  let  her  steal  my  own  away 

Her  heart  to  catch. 
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THE  BEAMS  OE  THOSE  EYES  ''' 

The  beams  of  those  eyes  first  melted  my  heart, 
But  oh!  when  to  thine  it  was  press'd 

The  ice  of  thy  soul  its  chill  did  impart 
So  'twas  frozen  again  in  my  breast. 


SWEET  IE  YOU  DEEM  =^^ 

Sweet  if  you  deem  I  but  pretend  to  sigh 

That  all  my  oft  breath'd  vows  are  fleet  as  air, 

Turn  thee  and  gaze  in  my  impassion'd  eye, 
And  see  thine  image  back  reflected  there. 

Yet  even  that  evanishes  you  say 

Should  we  alas!  for  one  brief  moment  part. 
True  Love  but  then  it  only  goes  away 

To  be  daguerotyp'd  [sic]  upon  my  heart. 


THE  BREEZES  THROUGH  THE 
WOODLANDS  MOAN  ^'^ 

The  breezes  through  the  woodlands  moan 
Another  echoes  back  the  sigh, 

The  Sun  upon  his  course  is  gone 

But  planets  tend  him  through  the  sky 

The  leaflet  bends  before  the  wind 
'Tis  upheld  by  the  parent  tree, 
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The  lark  breathes  out  his  morning  Hymn, 

His  mate  joins  in  the  song  of  glee, 
All  things  in  sympathy  rejoice 
But  my  poor  desolate  heart  hath  not  an  echoing  voice. 

Oh  like  that  breeze  were  it  alone 

To  sigh  where  bloom  no  flowers  to  kiss. 
And  like  the  sun  compelFd  to  move 

His  mighty  path  companionless, 
The  tender  leaf  lopp'd  from  the  bough 

That  withers  on  the  ground  and  dies, 
The  hapless  bird  whose  mate  is  dead 

That  solitary  sings  and  flies. 
Like  these  my  course  in  life  must  be 
Once  and  still  worshiped  One,  with  out  a  smile  from  thee 


APOLOGY  TO  TOM  FOR  MALTREATING 
HIS  'FRIEND' ^« 

If  it  be  true  as  I  have  often  heard, 
( And  this  has  prov'd  its  author  has  not  err'd ) 
That  "fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind," 
We  could  not  wonder  that  thy  heart  inclin'd 
To  aid  thy  hapless  pet  and  kindred  brute. 
But  Tom  forgive  us  that  we  scorn'd  thy  suit, 
Hogs  may  be  very  pleasant  company 
But  we  had  one  already  Tom  in  thee. 
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SONNET 

IN  THE  DEEP  SHADOW ''' 

In  the  deep  shadow  of  the  woods  to  He 
When  to  the  music  of  the  zephyrs  dance 

The  rusthng  leaves,  and  through  its  canopy 
Of  branches  wov'n  to  gaze  with  earnest  glance 

And  raptur'd  soul  on  the  cerulean  sky 
That  far  off  spreads  serenely  its  expanse, 

And  there,  forgetting  earth's  realities, 

To  dream  of  peace  and  love,  this  this  is  happiness 

Alas!  'tis  only  there  that  these  are  found. 
Felt  in  the  hush  that  falls  upon  the  heart 

Heard  in  the  answering  melodies  around 
Where  thousand  voices  unattun'd  by  art. 

Pour  forth  the  love  that  thrills  in  every  vein 
Of  Nature's  breast,  Affection's  sacred  fane. 


SONNET 

HOW  MANY  YEARN  TO  TEAR  ASIDE 
THE  VEIL  38 

How  many  yearn  to  tear  aside  the  veil 

That  kindly  overshades  Futurity, 
The  hidden  sea  on  which  our  barks  must  sail 

With  breezes  fair  or  foul  as  it  may  be. 
To  gain  or  lose  the  port,  who  can  foresee? — 

A  fool's  desire,  there  may  be  much  to  dread 

Beyond  that  veil,  and  wouldst  thou  have  it  known 
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That  all  thy  hopes  may  soon  be  overthrown? 
Blue  skies  above  me,  but  a  mist  ahead, 
I  care  not  wish  not  that  it  should  be  rent, 
The  moveless  calm  at  present  'round  me  spread 
A  courage  to  my  timid  heart  has  lent. 
And  I  will  onward  steer  with  fearless  soul 
Though  storms  divide  me  from  the  long'd  for  goal. 


OH!  MAY  THY  DESTINY  BE  HAPPY  EVER  '^ 

Oh!  may  thy  destiny  be  happy  ever 

Thy  life  like  an  unruffled  stream  glide  on. 

By  storms  disturb'd,  by  clouds  o'ershadow'd  never. 
Bright  with  the  blaze  of  one  undarken'd  sun. 


MY  HEART  WAS  GAZING  INTO  THINE  ^« 

My  heart  was  gazing  into  thine 
As  thou  wouldst  in  a  mirror  fair 

And  oh!  what  thrilling  joy  to  find 
Its  verv  self  reflected  there 


SWEET  LET  NOT  OUR  SLANDERERS  ^^ 

Sweet  let  not  our  slanderers  witness  that  tear 
'Twould  be  but  a  gem  their  tales  to  adorn. 

As  'twas  envy  alone  that  dictated  the  sneer. 

Why,  as  we  are  the  envied  let's  treat  it  with  scorn. 
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Let  them  talk  of  the  prudence  of  selfish  forethought 
We'll  cling  (shall  we  not)  closer  still  as  they  prate, 

And  tell  them  "Time's  stay  can  never  be  bought 
Go  enjoy  the  heart's  love  whilst  'tis  not  too  late!  ^ 


LET  V Y  PRATTLE '- 

Let  V y  prattle  meddling  S [?]  growl, 

And  all  their  listeners  disapproval  scowl 

Well  can  we  laugh  at  their  sage  becks  and  nods 

Whilst  were  in  favour  with  the  God  of  Gods. 


ACROSTIC 

[TO  ANNE  WADDEL]  ^^ 

Around  thee,  Love,  shall  blessings  always  hover; 

No  sorrow  such  as  racks  this  heart  of  mine, 
No  slight  no  doubts  thy  nature's  kindness  smother; 

Eternal  unmix'd  happiness  be  thine. 

Where  ever  thou  mayst  be  thy  loveliness 

And  grace  of  soul  and  form,  the  [sic]  friends  shall  win, 
Design'd  to  bless,  thee  man  in  turn  shall  bless. 

Dealt  kindly  with  by  time,  unknown  to  sin 
Even  Death,  the  tyrant  Judge  of  mortal's  doom 
Low  at  thy  feet  shall  crouch,  and  waft  thee  gently  home. 

*  The  quotation  is  left  unclosed. 
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LATE  THE  HOUR '' 

Late  the  hour  as  I  lay  gazing 

With  an  earnest  glance, 
Where  the  star  of  love  was  blazing 

Through  the  dark  expanse. 

"Lovely  planet  give  a  token. 

If  the  power  be  thine. 
That  her  vows  are  yet  unbroken, 

And  her  heart  still  mine." 

Brighter  seem'd  the  planet  to  me 

Than  before  to  shine. 
As  in  answer  it  would  show  me 

That  her  heart  was  mine.  . 

I  turn'd  me  to  the  light  clouds  fleeting 

O'er  the  starlit  sky 
In  thousand  transient  figure's  meeting 

To  the  gazer's  eye. 

Form'd  like  two  hearts  link'd  together, 

One  appear'd  above 
Sailing  as  calmly  through  the  ether 

As  glides  an  hour  of  love. 

Now  I  know,  cried  I,  delighted 

By  yon  welcome  sign. 
That  she  keeps  the  faith  she  plighted 

And  her  heart's  still  mine. 
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7  DREAM'D  THAT  IN  A  SECRET  NOOK  ^ 

I  dream'd  that  in  a  secret  nook 

Where  all  was  silent  save  a  brook 

That  coursing  through  the  chequer'd  glade 

By  turns  in  light,  by  turns  in  shade, 

Laugh'd  out  as  if  in  conscious  glee 

That  it  was  bounding  nigh  to  thee, 

We  two  from  every  eye  conceal'd 

Our  long  long  hidden  love  reveal'd. 

Thou  wert  reclining  carelessly 

Beneath  an  oak  tree's  canopy 

Which  shelter'd  from  the  noonday's  heat. 

Whilst  I  was  kneeling  at  thy  feet 

And  pouring  in  thy  willing  ear 

Words  which  thou  wast  well  pleas'd  to  hear. 

I  vow'd  eternal  love  for  thee 

Thy  sighs  and  blushes  answer'd  me 

And  softly  breath'd  into  my  heart 

What  language  never  can  impart. 

Thy  hand  was  somehow  sunk  on  mine 

Immediately  'twas  clasping  thine, 

And  every  glance  I  turn'd  on  thee 

Was  met  by  one  as  kind  to  me. 

T'was  but  a  dream,  it  rests  with  you 
To  prove  it  false  or — make  it  true. 
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OH!  IF  SHE  THINKS  THE  CORD 
TOO  SLENDERS' 

Oh!  If  she  thinks  the  cord  too  slender 

Which  has  around  my  heart  been  twin'd, 

Say  httle  Cupid,  won't  you  lend  her 
A  chain  that  willing  heart  to  bind, 

Whose  strength  not  even  she  can  doubt 

Nor  ever  fear  it's  wearing  out. 

Without  a  murmur  then  I'll  let  her 

Imprison  it  within  her  breast. 
Nor  mourn  the  closeness  of  the  fetter 

That  holds  it  in  a  jail  so  blest. 
But  mind!  as  pledge  to  keep  it  whole 
Give  me  hers  prisoner  on  parole. 


TIRED  OF  THE  CRUEL  SPORT'' 

Tired  of  the  cruel  sport  of  shooting  darts 
With  never  failing  skill  at  human  hearts, 
Cupid  resolv'd  on  some  one  to  bestow 
His  power  of  causing  happiness  or  woe. 
So  he  broke  his  leaden  shaft  and  threw  it  down, 
Thy  power  he  cried  belong  to  Anne's  frown. 
The  golden  arrows  from  the  quiver's  tie 
Releas'd,  he  plac'd  in  Anne's  laughing  eye. 
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\\  urn  EN  IN  A  PSALM-BOOK  ^« 

\Miiit!  inusl  I  not  confide  in  men? 
I'll  ope  my  heart  to  ivonuin  then, 
Make  her  the  guide-star  of  life, 
On  her  my  every  hope  I'll  fling, 
To  her  in  trust  forever  cling 

For  solace  in  this  world  of  strife. 


THERE  IS  I  KNOW  NOT  WHAT 
ABOUT  THEE  ^« 

There  is  I  know^  not  what  about  thee 
That  makes  me  almost  wish  to  flout  thee, 
But  then  there's  something,  I  regret  me. 
And  /  know  ivhat,  which  will  not  let  me. 


WHILST  I  ENJOTD  THY  SMILES  ^' 

Whilst  I  enjoy'd  thy  smiles,  Oh  Love! 

I  never  dream'd  of  sorrows  nigh, 
But  fondly  rank'd  thy  joys  above 

The  purer  pleasures  of  the  sky. 

When  others  told  me,  there  was  grief 
That  lay  in  wait  to  check  my  bliss, 

I  laugh'd  and  cried  in  unbelief, 

'Why!   love  itself  means  happiness.' 
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But  now  my  incredulity 

With  deep  and  heartfelt  sighs  I  rue, 
For  absence  doubt  and  jealousy 

Combine  to  prove  the  warning  true. 


I  TELL  THEE,  LOVE  ^^ 

I  tell  thee,  Love,  when  once  ignited 
With  virtues  fed  by  worth  incited 

Nor  time  nor  doubt  nor  slight  will  smother 
And  this  I  thought  thy  heart  would  prove  thee 
And  banish  all  the  fears  that  move  thee 
That  I  can  ever  love  another. 

Thou  wert  the  first  who  in  my  breast 

That  Passion  rous'd  which  steals  the  rest, 
But  in  its  'stead  brings  sweeter  pain. 
Thou  wert  the  first,  shalt  be  the  last. 

For  when  Hope's  one  bright  dream  has  past, 
Who  oh!  who  could  love  again? 

This  will  not  pass  I  would  believe. 
Thou  art  no  false  one  to  deceive 
A  heart  that  trusts  so  well  in  thee; 
And  if  thy  trust  but  equals  mine 

All  doubts  and  fears  thou  wilt  resign 
And  "love  and  live  for  only  me." 
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[lines  J 
OH!  MARIE  THINK,  SO  MANY  YEARS  ^- 

Oh!  Marie  think,  so  many  years 
As  I  have  numbered  more  than  thou, 
So  many  years  as  past  ere  I 
Loved  as  I  love  thee  now, 

So  many  weary  years  I  hved 
I[n]  utter  thoughtlessness  of  thee, 
So  many  weary  years  thou  wert 
An  unknown  star  to  me. 

And  yet  how  lightly  beat  my  heart, 
At  least  I  know  'twas  seldom  sad. 
And  when  we  are  not  wholly  blest, 
'Tis  something  to  be  glad. 

How  Marie  this  could  ever  be 
I  really  cannot  understand, 
No  more  than  how  a  flower  should  bloom 
In  some  dry  desert  land. 

Unless  indeed  the  joys  I  felt 
Were  mystic  glimpses  from  above. 
Dimly  prophetical  of  thee 
And  promising  thy  love 

Dear  heart!  I  now  remember  well 
How  oft  I  seemed  to  breathe  an  air. 

This  title  is  used  in  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
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A  more  etherial  medium  than 
The  common  atmosphere. 

And  dreams  would  come — I  dream'd  not  whence- 
My  heart  would  throb — I  guessed  not  why, 
And  sometimes  when  I  felt  no  pain 
A  tear  bedim  my  eye. 

Philosophers  explain  these  signs 
By  some  cold  metaphysic  reason — 
They  do  not  know  the  tokens  which 
Precede  a  pleasant  season. 

Marie!  it  is  my  calm  belief 
And  so  must  thou  opine  with  with  [sic]  me. 
That  never  joy  sustained  my  soul 
But  took  its  power  from  thee. 

And  all  my  pleasures  in  the  past 
Still  pointed  to  my  present  bliss 
And  pleasure  never  had  been  mine 
Had  fate  denied  me  this. 


AT  NIGHT  WHEN  ALL  IN  SLEEP  ARE  STILL  ^^ 

At  night  when  all  in  sleep  are  still 
Save  the  heart  that  knows  not  glee, 

And  the  wild  sad  notes  of  whippoorwill 
Are  echoed  from  tree  to  tree 

When  in  her  silvery  loveliness 
The  queen  of  yon  azure  sea 
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Looks  down  on  this  world  of  grief  and  bliss, 
I  think  of  thee 
Dearest  I  think  of  thee. 

At  noon  when  the  busy  tide  of  life 

Is  flowing  uncheck'd  and  free 
And  sounds  of  woe  and  joy  and  strife 

Mingle  discordantly, 
And  sights  that  gladden  aye  the  heart 

Are  present  to  the  e'e, 
Or  to  the  soul  a  gloom  impart, 

I  think  of  thee, 
At  all  hours  my  thoughts  are  of  thee. 


rVE  HEARD,  STILL  DEAR  ONE  ^^ 

I've  heard,  still  Dear  One,  thou  hast  said 

Thy  soul's  affection  should  be  measur'd, 
By  his  the  flame  who  lit  and  fed, 

In  whose  deep  heart  thy  love  was  treasur'd. 
That  when  his  eye  glanc'd  cold  on  thee, 

Or  turn'd  on  others  its  warm  light, 
Thine  too  should  gaze  indifferently, 

And  be  to  him  as  [blank]  *  as  night. 
Ah!  that  thy  breast  no  warmer  feelings  thrill. 
Yet  hads't  adhered  to  it,  thou  wouldst  have  lov'd  me  still. 

*  The  word  "blank"  is  crossed  out  in  the  MS,  but  no  substitute  is  sup- 
phed. 
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FOR  YET  THY  CHARMS  RETAIN 
THEIR  SWAY  *  ">' 

For  yet  thy  charms  retain  their  sway 

Resistless  on  my  bosom's  throne, 
Whil'st  my  poor  influence  dies  away 

And  leaves  all  dark  and  void  thine  own. 
Still  as  the  Ghebers  lowly  bow 

The  image  of  their  their  [sic]  God  before, 
When  night  with  dark  and  sullen  brow 

Has  frown'd  him  down  the  western  shore 
Of  Heaven's  vast  and  vaulted  height, 
So  my  true  love  is  thine  in  thy  affection's  night. 


LADY  I  DEEM'D  NO  SPOT  ON  EARTH  ^^ 

Lady  I  deem'd  no  spot  on  earth 

So  dear  as  that  which  gave  me  birth. 

No  smiles  so  solacing  as  came 

From  her  who  bears  a  mother's  name, 

No  love  so  strong  our  griefs  to  cure 

As  that  which  warms  a  sister  pure. 

Till  I  saw  thee  in  beauty  crown'd, 

When  in  those  eyes'  dark  depths  were  drown'd 

Each  other  feeling,  passion,  pleasure. 

Which  was  not  thine,  my  brightest  Treasure. 

Yes,  Dearest,  yes!  where  e'er  thou  art 

There  is  my  home  there  dwells  my  heart.  ( 


*  Although  the  spacing  in  the  MS  does  not  indicate  it,  this  is  prob- 
ably intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  poem  immediately  above. 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  DREAM  '' 

Methought  we  vvalk'd  alone 
Within  a  deep  but  yet  not  gloomy  grove 
Where  naught  save  falling  leaves  and  breezes'  moan 

Broke  on  our  words  of  love. 

Thy  hand  was  clasp'd  in  mine, 
Thy  deep  dark  eyes  in  kindness  turn'd  on  me 
Beaming  with  love  ineffable,  as  shine 

The  stars  on  sleeping  misery. 


DIVISION  OF  LOVE'S  EMPIRE  ^« 

Fair  Cupid's  arrows  once  gave  out. 
He  scarce  knew  what  to  be  about 
But  wander'd  sad  and  listless  ever 
Lamenting  o'er  his  empty  quiver. 
The  hearts  of  men  impervious  grown 
Mock'd  at  his  erst-revered  throne 
Till  the  boy  maddened  by  their  slights 
Resolv'd  somehow  to  win  his  rights, 
And  having  a  fine  ready  wit 
Right  soon  upon  a  scheme  he  hit 
He  flew  to  seek  on  earth  the  maid 
Who  first  in  beauty  was  array'd, 

Nor  long  sought  he  but  found  in 

The  one  well  suited  to  his  plan. 
In  sooth  so  lovely  did  she  seem 
She  look'd  the  creature  of  a  dream 
Save  that  the  rising  of  her  vest 
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Proved  that  the  spirit  heav'd  the  breast. 
Now  he  proceeds  to  work  the  charm 
With  which  h'intends  himself  to  arm. 
He  took  from  out  those  shining  wells 
Of  soft'ning  sympathy  the  cells 
The  tear  that  flows  at  "sorrow's  tale' 
Down  the  blanch'd  cheek  of  beauty  pale 
The  dew  from  off  her  honied  lip 
Which  angels  would  delight  to  sip 
The  smiles  that  light  her  countenance 
When  starry  hopes  before  her  dance 
And  placed  them  in  his  little  palm 
And  mix'd  with  them  the  sighs  of  balm 
That  heave  her  rising  bosom  meek 
The  blush  that  stains  her  damask  cheek 
He  then  threw  in  to  color  it 
The  composition  made  he  lit 
It  in  the  sparkles  of  her  eye 
Brighter  than  than  [sic]  the  noonday  sky 
Warmer  than  the  solar  gleam 
Softer  than  a  vesper  beam 
Then  snatch'd  one  more  delicious  sigh 
From  the  dear  maid  to  waft  it  by. 
Now  sallies  Cupid  forth  in  glee 
The  virtues  of  his  charm  to  see 
And  sooth  it  did  work  wondrous  well 
None  could  resist  the  magic  spell 
But  every  heart  to  him  did  yield 
And  every  youth  before  him  kneel'd 
Young  love  once  more  resumes  his  reign 
And  lords  it  over  men  again 
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But  grateful  gave  one  half  his  sway 

(And retains  it  to  this  day) 

To  her  whose  potent  charms  restor'd 
An  empire  to  its  rightful  Lord. 


A  LITTLE  SPOT  OF  DINGY  EARTH  ^^ 

A  little  spot  of  dingy  earth 

The  red  coals  glowing  on  the  hearth 

A  fossil  or  a  flower, 

The  beauty  of  the  "common  day" 

Would  send  his  fancy  out  to  stray 

In  field  and  grove  and  bower. 

No  house  in  that  wide  town  I  ween 
Presented  such  a  wondrous  scene 
Of  lovely  shapes  and  hues, 
Tho'  deck'd  with  every  costly  gear. 
Than  did  the  humble  dwelling  where 
He  dined  on  books  and  stews. 

Whatever  might  be  brought  from  far. 
From  lands  beneath  the  Northern  star 
Or  by  the  tropic  seas, 
Bird,  beast,  or  flower  or  butterfly. 
He  had  a  skill'd  collector's  eye 
And  lover's  heart  for  these 

Shells  colour'd  like  the  evening  sky, 
And  gorgeous  plumes  of  various  dye, 
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And  beauteus  [sic]  stones  were  there, 
Nor  these  alone,  but  many  things, 
Some  with,  and  some  that  had  not  wings. 
More  curious  than  fair. 

Here  by  his  side  a  kitten  slept, 

There  hairy  caterpillars  crept 

O'er  treasur'd  tufts  of  grass, 

Stuff'd  owls  look'd  thoughtful  on  the  shelves 

And  playful  squirrels  saw  themselves 

Within  the  looking  glass. 

Except  the  charms  of  day  and  night, 
He  ne'er  had  seen  one  lovely  sight. 
And  he  had  never  heard 
The  music  of  the  woods  and  streams. 
Nor  heard,  except  in  nightly  dreams. 
Free  song  of  breeze  or  bird. 

Yet  was  he  not  to  Beauty  dead. 

And  volumes  diligently  read 

Brought  visions  of  delight, — 

They  taught  him  how  to  dream  of  these. 

Of  mountains,  rivers,  plains  and  seas 

And  Ocean  in  its  might. 

Man  has  not  power  to  darken  all 
That  decorates  this  earthly  ball. 
And  in  the  stars  above. 
The  mists  and  changing  clouds  he  read 
Lessons,  on  which  his  spirit  fed. 
Of  the  deep  power  of  love. 
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And  of  the  most  familiar  things, 
Without  the  aid  of  magic  rings, 
Could  build  a  mightier  scene 
Than,  in  the  days  when  elf  and  fay 
Like  common  travellers  stroll'd  the  way. 
Sprang  from  the  famous  bean. 

A  knot  of  grass  would  seem  a  field. 
Now  some  recess  for  birds  to  build 
A  solitary  nest, 

A  tree  would  represent  a  wood, 
The  smallest  pond  become  a  flood 
With  ships  upon  its  breast. 

Oh  might  some  God  in  happy  hour 
But  grant  me  that  Protean  power 
Which  prov'd  Ulysses'  skill. 
Sometimes  to  clothe  one's  self  with  wings, 
And  be  a  thousand  lovely  things 
With  ever  sportive  will; 

I'd  be — what  would  I  be? — the  bird 

Fame  tells  so  oft  at  Evening  heard 

In  groves  how  far  away, 

And  thou  shouldst  lie  in  thoughtful  ease 

Beneath  a  canopy  of  trees, 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

I  grant  the  wish  is  somewhat  trite, 
But  if  you  read  my  verse  aright. 
You'll  pardon  it  again; 
It  suits,  dear  love,  a  present  case, 
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And  lovers  scorn  no  commonplace 
Which  makes  their  meanings  plain. 

My  song  should  be  of  glades  and  bowers, 
Of  rustling  leaves  and  waving  flowers 
And  of  the  sparkling  streams, 
Of  love  enjoy'd  without  its  pains. 
Afar  from  all  the  world  contains 
To  falsify  its  dreams. 

The  clouds  that  deck  the  setting  sun. 
Or  float  around  his  course  begun, 
Should  add  their  influence. 
And  Heaven  with  all  its  starry  throng 
Be  mingled  in  the  varied  song 
And  lend  a  deeper  sense. 

Whatever  else  may  harmonize 
With  smiling  lips  and  glancing  eyes 
And  love  of  gentle  heart. 
The  music  of  the  woodland  springs — 
All  bright  or  calm  or  happy  things 
Their  gladness  should  impart. 

Nor  measured  note  nor  chosen  word 
Should  in  the  flowing  strain  be  heard 
It's  purport  to  reveal, 
As  stars  commune  with  stars  above. 
The  silent  sympathy  of  love 
Should  teach  thee  all  I  feel. 

Alas!  at  this  prosaic  day. 

One  might  consume  a  life  away 
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Ere  such  a  wish  were  granted, 
Not  even  in  thoughts  dare  we  be  free, 
Our  thoughts  have  lost  activity, 
And  hfe — more  hfe  is  wanted 

We're  bound  to  Matter  Space  and  Time 
Our  progress  is  in  sin  and  crime 
And  bodily  enjoyment, 
Communion  with  the  spirit  land 
Died  with  the  last  inventions — and 
Sweet  love's  an  old  employment 

I  know  that  in  the  present  state 
Of  man,  regret  is  out  of  date 
For  such  mistaken  joys. 
And,  in  the  next  love-lines  I  trace. 
Practical  sense  shall  find  a  place 
With  all  its  splendid  toys. 

I  will  return  to  Earth  again, 

Clasp  falsehood  in  my  arms — abstain 

From  old-world  sentiments. 

Give  up  the  dear  old  rhyme  to  'hearts,' 

Talk  of  improvement  in  the  Arts 

And  touch  on  the  percents. 
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NO  WIND,  NOT  EVEN  A  FLUTTERING 
BREATH  «o 


No  wind,  not  even  a  fluttering  breath  had  given 
Apparent  motion  to  that  land  girt  bay, 
Still  as  the  stagnant  soul,  the  water  lay 
Sombre  beneath  the  starless  cope  of  Heaven, 
Save  where  it  met  the  shore,  or  rippled  'round 
A  few  worn  trunks  that  near  it  stood  upright. 
And  there — broke  into  sparkling  lines  of  light 
Making  a  faint  and  yet  not  mournful  sound. 
An  image,  mused  I,  of  our  changeful  life! 
Dark  must  their  course  be  ever,  who  repose 
On  joys  [?]  of  sense,  dead  to  all  active  good; 
If  happiness  were  rightly  understood. 
It  would  be  won  with  struggles  and  with  blows : 
Our  brightest  moments  are  struck  out  in  strife. 

II 

Such  were  my  thoughts  or  rather  such  my  fears 
For  one  brief  moment  of  mistrusting  grief, 
Fears  that  have  not  become  a  fixed  belief 
In  the  still  progress  of  some  happy  years. 
True  that  an  active  life  gives  wider  scope 
To  all  those  virtues  which  renown  command. 
But  do  not  hearts  at  peace  best  understand 
Their  earthly  duty  and  their  heavenly  hope? 
If  skies  are  brightest  when  few  clouds  are  there, 

*  In  the  MS  the  first  of  the  two  sonnets  is  mistakenly  headed  "Sonnet  II. 
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And  tlie  vex'd  wave  bear  stars  upon  its  crest, 
Go  view  that  wave  beneath  the  day  at  rest; 
Only  the  wood  or  hill-embosom'd  mere 
Sleeps  in  eternal  calm,  by  storms  unriven 
Fiird  with  the  image  of  glad  earth  and  Heaven. 


LET  NOT  THESE  HARMLESS  JOYS  ^' 

Let  not  these  harmless  joys  invite 

Thy  censure.  Reader;  nor  excite 

A  self-complacent  mirth, 

For  thus  he  nurst  no  worthless  love, 

Which  serv'd  to  lift  his  thoughts  above. 

Yet  bind  him  to  the  earth. 


IMAGINE  IF  YOU  CAN  A  BARNYARD  SCENE  ^^ 

Imagine  if  you  can  a  barnyard  scene 

With  all  its  feather'd  inmates  cackling  loud 

A  nursery  let  loose  upon  a  green 
A  drunken  or  electioneering  crowd 

A  wife  and  husband  quarrelling  over  tea 

A  troupe  of  monkey's  [sic]  chattering  on  a  tree 

And  you  will  have  some  idea  of  their  singing  [?] 
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THE  HUNGRY  OWLET  HOOTS  MELODIOUSLY  ^' 

The  hungry  owlet  hoots  melodiously 
At  fall  of  eve  in  some  deep  hidden  dell, 

The  creaking  wagon  lumb'ring  slowly  by 

Makes  cautious  concert  with  the  donkey's  [bell;?] 
Refused  their  sugar  children  sweetly  squall 

But  oh  that  Buss!  it  far  excells  them  all. 


TWO  LILIES  ON  A  BROKEN  STALK 
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Two  lilies  on  a  broken  stalk 

Two  willows  down  a  lonely  walk 

Two  stars  when  languishing  away 

As  night  is  trembling  into  day 

Such  are  ye  dear  ones  in  your  sorrow 

And  the  gloom  which  clouds  your  *  morrow 

May  find  its  type  in  all  that  we 

Behold  of  brief  mortality. 


FORGIVE  ME  THAT  I  DARE  TO  TRACE 

Forgive  me  that  I  dare  to  trace 

For  thee  once  more  the  votive  line, 

As  yet  thou  keep'st  thy  wonted  place 
Within  this  throbbing  heart  of  mine; 

The  four  preceding  words  are  crossed  out  in  the  MS. 
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Forgive  me  Lady,  to  the  mind 

Rack'd  with  disappointment's  throe 

Lost  the  bhss  for  which  it  pin'd 
Silence  is  the  deepest  woe. 

And  before  I  break  the  chain 
Clasp'd  so  fondly  to  my  breast, 

Ere  to  love  thee  was  a  pain 

Which  robs  the  soul  within  of  rest, 

I  would  ask  thee,  why  that  brow 
Frowns  where  it  was  wont  to  smile? 

Was  the  soon  forgotten  vow 
Only  spoken  to  beguile? 

Say,  did  Time's  relentless  wing 

This  deadly  blight  to  love  impart, 

Before  it  had  outliv'd  the  Spring 
Which  bade  it  blossom  in  thy  heart? 

Was  it  coward  Slander's  tongue. 

Trafficking  in  vulgar  lie. 
From  thy  breast  esteem  that  wrung. 

And  chill'd  the  glances  of  thine  eye? 

Perchance  thou  didst  but  seem  to  love. 
Perchance  another — 'tis  in  vain 

Why  [?]  speak  when  I  have  ceas'd  to  move! 
I  cannot  wake  the  flame  again. 

I  will  not  seek  one  pitying  tear 

To  ease  the  wound  which  time  may  heal, 
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Smile  on  in  triumph,  I  would  ne'er 

That  thou  should'st  prove  what  I  must  feel 

I  might  recall  that  hour  again 

When  drank  my  words  thy  thirsty  ear, 

But  Pride  commands  me  to  refrain, 
No  weak  reproaches  shalt  thou  hear. 

Take  the  pledge  to  me  thou  gavest 
When  absence  sorrow  was  to  both. 

And  he  whom  thou  in  coldness  leavest 
Never  doubted  of  thy  truth. 

Take  it, — it  was  wont  to  gladden 

Every  fibre  of  my  heart. 
Now  alas!  'twould  only  madden 

With  the  thought  that  we  must  part. 

Fare  thee  well  forever  now 

How  well  I  lov'd  thou  canst  not  know 

When  we  meet  again  it  will  not  be 
With  the  quivering  lip  and  brow 
With  which  I  used  to  look  on  thee. 

Not  with  the  soul  enrapturing  sigh 

That  heav'd  my  breast  when  thou  wert  near, 

No!  my  fix'd  and  changeless  eye 

Shall  prove  thou  art  no  longer  dear. 
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THE  ROSE  THAT  BLOOMS 
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The  Rose  that  blooms  and  blushes  in  the  bower 
Turns  kindly  to  the  nightingale  alone, 

And  Rose  the  maid  typified  by  the  flower 
In  undivided  love  is  all  mine  own. 


SONNET 

THE  SPRING,  THE  SUMMERS' 

The  Spring,  the  Summer;  Autumn,  Winter  wild 

I  love  them  all,  and  though  they  never  stay 
Their  onward  flight,  yet  like  a  fickle  child 

I  find  in  each  some  charm  to  take  away 
The  vain  regret  that  steals  upon  the  heart 

That  these  with  all  their  joys  so  soon  depart. 
And  thus  I  would  it  were  with  Friendship,  Love, 
When  these  brief  blessings  perish,  why  should  we 

Weep  o'er  the  change?  Why  should  we  never  prove 
That  like  the  seasons  Love  alternately 

May  sicken  die  brighten  and  burn  once  more 

Till  the  false  Present  smiles — as  days  of  yore 
When  language  was  Truth's  echo,  and  the  breast 

A  home  where  joyous  thoughts  alone  found  rest. 
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IN  BOWERS  OF  EASE  ^^ 

In  bowers  of  ease,  Unseen,  Resistless  Power 

Thompson  [sic]  creates  a  fancied  realm  for  thee 
Where  pleasure  cheaply  bought  beguil'd  the  hour 

And  lazy  wight  withouten  boisterous  glee 

Might  easy  live,  ne  die  of  ennui 
But  in  our  Carolinian  atmosphere 

We  feel  thy  force  in  sad  reality, 

And  all  thy  ills  without  thy  pleasures  rare 
Weigh  us  poor  mortals  down,  cooped  in  the  school  room 
here. 


TO  LOVE  69 

All  other  themes  will  I  disown, 

My  strains,  sweet  Love,  are  thine  alone 
And  who  shall  chide?  thou  hast  been  long 

The  Poet's  dream,  the  Poet's  song, 
And  he  who  has  not  prov'd  thy  fears 

Enjoy 'd  thy  hopes  and  wept  thy  tears, 
Can  never  claim  the  name  of  bard, 

Or  win  one  sigh — his  best  reward. 
All  other  themes  will  I  disown 

My  strains,  sweet  Love,  are  thine  alone. 

The  Muse  whose  whisperings  inspire 
The  breathings  of  the  Poet's  lyre. 

Speaks  in  the  beating  of  the  heart. 
And  'tis  its  feelings  which  impart 
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That  touching  pathos  to  his  strain 

Which  Art  may  seek  t'excel  in  vain 
And  Love  has  been  for  ages  v^hole 

The  first  emotion  of  the  soul, 
Whose  dulcet  breatli  wakes  tenderly 

The  heart's  Aeolian  melody. 
All  other  themes  will  I  disown, 

My  strains,  sweet  Love,  are  thine  alone. 

I  can  admire  fair  Nature's  sheen, 

And  where  a  violet  has  been. 
Or  rosebud  throws  its  spells  around 

I  deem  the  spot  is  holy  ground. 
But  when  I  meet  an  eye  of  blue. 

It  seems  to  me  of  richer  hue 
Than  ever  deck'd  the  little  flower 

Of  modesty  in  summer  hour, 
And  the  proud  rosebud's  deep'ning  flush 

Is  nothing  to  a  maiden's  blush. 
All  other  themes  will  I  disown 

My  strains,  sweet  Love,  are  thine  alone. 

The  stars  that  deck  heaven's  canopy 

Like  snow-white  pearls  in  ebony. 
The  silvery  moon  whose  tempering  light 

Softens  the  gloomy  brow  of  night, 
Are  wondrous  fair,  but  fairer  far 

Than  silver  moon  or  jewell'd  star 
The  glance  which  tells  without  a  word 

The  lover's  suit  is  not  unheard. 
All  other  themes  will  I  disown. 

My  strains,  sweet  Love,  are  thine  alone. 
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The  wanton  wind  that  sighs  among 

The  'garden's  belles' — a  countless  throng- 
The  dew  that  glitters  like  a  gem 

On  the  flower-Queen's  diadem, 
Let  others  praise,  the  tear  that  wells 

From  the  spirit's  glistening  cells, 
The  kiss  that  takes  that  tear  away 

Shall  be  the  subjects  of  my  lay. 
All  other  themes  will  I  resign 

My  strains,  sweet  Love,  are  only  thine. 


GOD  BLESS  THEE  THEN!  '^ 

God  bless  thee  then!  and  thou  wilt  share  with  me. 

The  Desert's  solitude,  a  hermit's  lot. 
Oh!  I  will  deem  the  desert  blooms  like  thee 

When  thou  and  Love  may  deign  to  bless  the  spot. 

And  we  will  stifle,  in  heart-swelling  sighs, 
The  ruder  sounds  of  terror  and  affright. 

And  with  the  rapturous  tears  that  dim  the  eyes 
Hide  ought  that  might  appal  or  pain  the  sight. 


BEHOLD  THE  YOUTH '' 

Behold  the  youth  whose  mighty  mind 
Leaves  all  competitors  behind! 
He  translates  Latin,  thinks  in  Greek, 
Well-nigh  as  fast  as  one  can  speak. 
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SONNET 

FOR  AN  ALBUM  ^- 

Lady!  I've  turned  these  pages  o'er  and  o'er, 
Rejoiced  to  see  the  many  tributes  given, 
To  one  who  would  be  innocent  in  heaven — 
Ah!  might  I  dare  to  add  one  tribute  more! 
Cold  hearts  may  notice  here  imperfect  lines. 
But  I  would  sooner  criticise  a  dream — 
For  while  affection  constitutes  the  theme, 
Flowers  have  no  leaves  inscribed  with  fairer  signs. 
Therefore  I  say — well  pleased  I  read  how  love 
Hath  glorified  the  pages  of  thy  book, 
With  meanings  sweeter  than  thy  last  sweet  look, 
And  passionate  as  pure — so  may  thy  worth 
Always  receive  its  recompense  on  earth — 
God  will  ensure  its  recompense  above. 


ODE 

THE  BREEZE  THAT  NOW  BLOWS  '^ 

The  breeze  that  now  blows  from  our  beautiful  Isle, 

Wafts  the  white  sail  of  peace  o'er  the  bay  that  sleeps 
yonder; 
And  the  ocean  creeps  up  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile 

On  the  beach,  where  our  maids  and  our  youth  love  to 
wander. 
Yet,  brothers!  'twas  there,  amid  battle's  red  glare. 
That  our  forefathers  won  the  proud  emblem  we  bear — 
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The  same  breath  that  now  wooes  the  dear  hps  that  we  love, 
Bore  the  smoke  of  that  fight  to  the  calm  skies  above. 

If  the  homes  that  we  cherish  are  happy  and  free, 
If  the  fame  that  was  left  us  is  stainless  in  story, 
If  the  winds  that  come  to  us  across  the  blue  sea. 

Blow  over  a  land  that  is  dreaming  of  glory, 
'Tis  to  them  that  we  owe  the  pure  blessings  we  know. 
And  the  night  that  now  sleeps  in  default  of  a  foe — 
It  sleeps,  but  shall  wake  at  the  first  signal-gun, 
And  the  sons  will  preserve  what  their  fathers  have  won. 


SONNET 

LADY!  I  WILL  NOT  WRONG  THY 
WOMANHOOD'' 

Lady!  I  will  not  wrong  thy  womanhood. 

By  crowning  thee  with  praise  which  is  not  thine — 

I  see  thee  lovely,  and  I  think  thee  good. 
But  yet  no  angel,  and  not  all  divine. 

For  on  thy  brow,  and  o'er  thy  beauteous  face — 
As  manifest  in  sorrow  as  in  mirth — 
There  is  a  most  bewitching  look  of  earth. 

And  all  the  dearer  for  the  mortal  grace. 
Aye!  thou  are  earthly,  and  so  tender-meek, 
That  I  might  deem  much  love  doth  make  thee  weak- 

Did  not  at  times,  in  some  excited  hour, 

A  flash  that  lights  the  darkness  of  thine  eyes. 

Reveal  a  secret  and  a  deeper  power — 
A  spirit  he  has  hardihood  who  tries. 
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LINES 

THERE  WAS  A  FIRE  WITHIN  MY  BRAIN!  ^• 

There  was  a  fire  within  my  brain! 
I  did  not  mean  to  give  diee  pain. 
I  looked,  I  spoke — I  know  not  what — 
I  loved,  and  felt — that  thou  did'st  not; 
And  I  was  mad — perhaps  was  weak, 
The  consciousness  is  on  my  cheek 
In  blushes  hot  as  molten  lead, 
And  tears  I  blush  as  hot  to  shed. 
God!  that  I  could  not  hide  my  shame! 
But  needs  must  bare  my  heart  of  flame 
To  hearts  so  cold  and  minds  so  tame. 
Aye  think  me  weak,  and  smile  with  those 
Who  saw  and  jested  with  my  woes. 
Such  still  has  been,  such  still  must  be 
The  doom,  the  meed  of  Misery, 
When  Misery  permits  the  crowd 
To  guess  the  woe  it  strives  to  shroud. 
That  night  indeed — it  was  not  long — 
I  had  no  sense  of  right  or  wrong; 
That  night  indeed — thank  God  'tis  past! 
How  could  the  reckless  madness  last 
And  I  be  breathing  here! 
Henceforth  I  shut  within  my  breast 
A  ghastly  and  eternal  guest — 
Its  deep  and  dark  despair. 
And  thou  and  God  alone  shall  know 
The  inextinguishable  woe, 
Intense,  unmitigated  pain 
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Which  weighs  on  sense,  and  soul,  and  brain. 

Oh,  I  will  carry  on  my  brow, 

A  smile  like  that  thou  wearest  now, 

As  careless  and  as  gay 

As  if  this  heart  were  brimmed  with  mirth — 

And  had  no  cares  upon  the  earth 

Which  earth  could  not  allay. 

Yet  if  the  smile  I'll  strive  to  wear. 

Should  sometimes  wither  to  a  sneer. 

If  what  I  look  and  what  I  say, 

Have  aught  that's  bitter  in  its  play. 

Forgive  it  and  forget — 

And  think  I  speak  not  as  I  feel — 

I  would  not  pain,  but  must  conceal 

And  cannot  kill  regret. 

Aye  think  me  weak,  and  yet— and  yet — 

What  eyes  have  seen  these  eyelids  wet. 

Though  I  have  wept  as  guilt  might  weep 

When  Hell  reveals  itself  in  sleep. 


ODE 

Composed  for  the  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  "< 

The  land  hath  many  a  battle-ground 
As  rich,  and  red  with  crimson  stains; 
But  Orleans  is  the  very  sound 
To  stir  the  blood  in  warrior  veins : 
There  the  young  Giant  of  the  world 
Struck  a  last  blow  at  England's  side; 
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And  the  Free  Flag  of  Stars  was  furled 
Above  the  grave  of  England's  pride. 

Than  his  who  led,  no  sterner  will 
E'er  couched  within  a  human  breast; 
And  his  was  human,  and  could  thrill 
To  all  that's  softest,  purest,  best. 
The  hand  from  which  the  Briton  fled, 
And  the  bold  savage  learned  to  fear, 
Could  stroke  a  tender  infant's  head, 
And  tremble  at  a  woman's  tear. 

The  Roman  of  his  country's  fame, 

The  mighty  Consul  of  the  West, 

No  stronger  arm,  or  haughtier  name. 

E'er  gained  a  crown,  or  graced  a  crest; 

Yet  the  white  honor  of  his  life 

Nor  blood  could  stain,  nor  power  eclipse; 

And  having  faced  all  shapes  of  strife; 

He  died  with  blessings  on  his  lips. 

So  long  as  these  bright  arms,  we  bear, 
May  rest  all  spotless  and  unproved: 
So  long,  we  trust  our  hearts  shall  share 
The  homelier  virtues  which  he  loved. 
But  when  the  war-blast  shall  be  heard, 
And  other  battles  must  be  won — 
Be  JACKSON'S  name  our  battle-word; 
And  his  great  Shade  shall  lead  us  on. 
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LINES 

WE  MET  BUT  ONCE  '' 

We  met  but  once — and  yet — and  yet 
(O!  Truth!  thou  dar'st  not  doubt  me,) 

I  know  that  I  shall  not  forget, 
And  she'll — ask  God  about  me. 

My  heart! — she  had  it  years  ago — 
It  seemed  so  one  rapt  minute — 

And  hers — when  I  arose  to  go, 
I  left — a  bud  within  it. 

Perhaps  this  happy  April  day 
Shall  wake  that  bud  to  growing, 

Perhaps  the  blue-eyed  maiden  May 
Shall  see  it  sweetly  blowing. 


THREE  PICTURES 

After  the  manner  of  Ferogio  '^ 

Three  girls,  half-draped,  stood  by  the  sedgy  bank, 
Where,  mocking  with  low  laugh  the  noonday  sun, 
A  cool  stream  flowed.  Their  robes  of  whitest  linen. 
Swept  round  their  limbs,  in  large,  uncertain  folds, 
Scarce  knowing  which,  of  all  the  varied  charms, 
From  the  bold  day  to  vail;  but  'wildered  clung, 
Betraying  all  the  more  what  they  would  hide. 
One  dark-eyed  maid,  in  whose  voluptuous  form 
A  passionate  strength  was  glossed  with  gentle  curves, 
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Leaned  on  a  rock,  and  drooped  her  languid  hand 

Into  die  waves  that  rippled  in  blue  rings, 

As  round  a  floating  lily.  Her  deep  eyes, 

Moist  with  the  dews  of  maiden  longings,  gazed 

Down  the  still  stream,  peopling,  mayhap,  its  depths 

With  gorgeous  dreams,  and  visionary  shapes 

Of  sensual  beauty.  Her  half -parted  lips. 

Scarlet  and  wet  as  some  red  Orient  fruit 

To  its  core  cleft,  seemed  oping  to  the  sun — 

Rich  fruit  of  Love  that  burst  in  ripest  hour! 

Tossed  in  the  wind,  her  black  and  chainless  curls 

Waved,  like  a  pirate's  flag,  from  her  proud  head 

Defiance  to  the  world!  Stooping  she  stood. 

With  limbs  half -quivering  in  convulsive  grace, 

Head  drooping  forward,  with  an  unborn  kiss 

Fluttering  upon  her  lips,  and  long,  white  arms 

That,  from  sheer  wantonness,  twined  round  each  other! 

The  hot  wind,  gusty  with  its  mad  desire. 

Snatched  at  her  robe;  the  while  she  did  not  strive 

To  gain  it  back,  but  stood,  with  heaving  breast. 

Proud  in  the  knowledge  of  her  beauty.  She 

Seemed  a  born  Queen  of  Love.  Her  glowing  form 

Was  but  her  soul  in  flesh;  a  reckless  maid. 

Whose  very  life  was  love,  but  whom  much  love 

Could  kill,  or  unrequited  love  might  make 

A  murderess! 

A  blonde  the  second  was. 
Her  simple  robe  drooped  heavily  around 
The  form  that  shone  beneath.  She  leaned  against 
A  rough-hewn  wall,  until  her  flexile  shape 
Seemed  with  its  own  weight  bending.  Sweet  blue  eyes, 
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O'erhung  with  carved  white  eaves  of  heavy  hds, 

As  hangs  the  snow-ledge  o'er  calm  Alpine  lakes. 

From  head  to  foot  the  eye  was  led  along 

In  curves  of  beauty  rich  and  rythmical. 

Unfilleted  her  head,  and  down  her  neck 

Streamed  the  rich  river  of  her  golden  hair 

That  on  her  shoulders  broke,  and,  foaming,  fell 

Into  her  bosom's  valley.  One  pink  hand. 

Like  to  some  brooch  from  pale  cornelian  carved, 

Clasped  her  thin  robe  o'er  her  rebellious  bust. 

That  would  be  free.  The  other  listless  hung. 

Curled  like  a  sleeping  blossom,  while  her  feet. 

White  as  the  daisies  that  they  crushed,  were  seen 

Budding  beneath  her  robe,  as  if  too  timid 

To  show  themselves  full-blown  by  day.  A  flush 

Faint  as  the  earliest  dawn  was  on  her  cheek. 

Along  the  rugged  wall  she  leaned  against. 

The  rambling  eglantine  came  clambering,  and  pressed 

Its  starry  blooms  close  to  her  face,  and  brushed 

The  vermeil  down  with  countless  honeyed  kisses. 

Above  her  head,  between  her  and  the  sun 

A  maple  spread  its  golden  canopy; 

And  at  her  feet  a  throng  of  purple  flowers. 

That,  night  and  day,  gave  all  their  looks  to  Heaven, 

Now  turned  on  her  their  young  adoring  eyes. 

What  charm  was  in  the  maid!  An  atmosphere 

Of  pleasure  seemed  around  her,  and  a  glow 

Soft  as  the  summer's  breathed  about  her  limbs, 

Warming  the  air,  as  if  young  Love  were  near 

Waving  his  ardent  pinions!  Soft  and  frail. 

And  with  a  beautiful  humility, 

She,  drooping,  seemed  to  ask  from  out  those  eyes, 
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Deep  with  unfathomable  tenderness, 
Something  to  love  and  cling  to.  She  was  one 
Who  craved,  and  not  demanded  to  be  loved. 
With  such  a  woman  clinging  to  one's  heart 
Sorrow  were  sweet;  'twould  be  such  great  delight 
To  watch  her  calm  assumption  of  one's  griefs. 
As  if  they  were  her  birth-right.  None  like  her 
To  suck  the  poisoned  wound  of  circumstance. 
Or  soothe  life's  fever.  Such  this  nameless  maid 
Seemed  in  her  beauty;  slender-shaped  and  frail, 
But  grand  in  her  capacity  for  love! 

Brown-skinned  and  glossy  as  a  Spanish  nut, 
Lazy  and  warm,  and  with  rich  Southern  blood 
Mantling  her  full  cheeks  with  a  crimson  dusk. 
Like  the  last  glow  of  sunset  when  the  eve 
Hath  half  o'ercast  it,  such  the  third  fair  maid. 
Each  round  limb,  heavy  with  an  indolent  grace, 
Seemed  made  for  repose.  Of  chestnut  brown,  her  hair 
Swept  in  rich,  sleepy  tresses  round  her  head, 
Which,  as  the  wind  did  stir  them,  seemed  to  be 
Silk  curtains  darkening  round  her  dreaming  eyes. 
Through  the  arched  portals  of  her  parted  mouth 
Low,  broken  murmurs  came,  and  went  and  came. 
Like  talk  of  sleepers.  Gently-waving  boughs 
Made  a  green  twilight  o'er  her  as  she  sate 
Swung  in  a  cradle  of  lithe  willow  wands 
Together  woven,  while  a  few  bronzed  leaves 
Fluttered  anear,  and  fanned  the  sluggish  airs 
Into  faint  breezes.  Thus  serenely  passed 
This  maiden's  being  noiselessly  along. 
The  basking  earth,  the  hot,  unwinking  sun 
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shone  through  a  haze,  and  so  all  brightest  things 
Were  softened  in  her  eyes.  Her  very  love 
Was  lazy  and  subdued  as  tropic  noons 
In  matted  palm-groves,  where  the  heavy  breath 
Of  orchids,  like  invisible  incense,  steals, 
Drowsing  the  gloom.  Indolence  beautiful! 
Slumber  incarnate! 

Through  the  parting  boughs 
A  poet,  listing  to  the  singing  reeds. 
Saw  these  fair  women,  and  insensibly 
His  fingers  stole  along  his  trembling  harp, 
And  thus  he  hymned: 

"Oh!  virgins,  pure  and  fair! 
Beautiful  Trinity!  Like  a  music  chord. 
In  which  three  harmonies  are  blent  in  one. 
Ye  strike  upon  my  soul.  Oh!  thou  dark  maid! 
Ideal  of  a  Southern  rhyme  of  love. 
In  which  fierce  pulses  of  a  glowing  breast 
Beat  the  quick  time,  and  broken  trills  of  passion 
Intoxicate  the  brain,  and  whirl  the  soul 
Into  mad  revels — gazing  on  thy  form, 
I  seem  to  hear  the  clink  of  castanets; 
And  lo!  emerging  from  the  far-off  gloom, 
Floating  with  sylph-like  grace,  but  human  step. 
Until  the  air  thou  cleavest  turns  to  fire, 
Com'st  thou!  White,  long,  and  undulating  limbs; 
Round  bosom,  heaving  to  the  eloquent  strain. 
And  arms  that  weave  a  white  arch  o'er  thy  head. 
Beneath  which  thou  dost  float  triumphally! 
While  in  thy  deep-brown  eyes  a  half -vailed  light 
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Burns  with  a  rising  lustre!  Memories 

Like  these,  in  which  the  glories  of  the  South, 

Its  songs,  its  dances,  and  its  peerless  maids 

Are  ever  intermingled,  thou  dost  call 

From  my  soul's  secret  shades.  And  thou,  fair  girl! 

Whose  golden  hair  and  azure  eyes  are  bright 

As  Freva's  when  she  wandered  throuiih  the  halls 

Of  lofty  Asgard — like  some  Northern  song, 

In  which  love  calmly  floats,  thou  dost  steal  in 

With  no  wild  impulse,  but  with  gentle  tones, 

Twining  thy  slender  chains  around  the  heart, 

Unnoted  till  thou  hast  clasped  them  there  forever! 

Thou,  lotus-bosomed!  Ilouri  from  the  East! 

Fashioned  in  mould  of  Oriental  grace; 

Sunned  into  ripeness  by  the  virgin  light 

That  on  thy  land  first  breaks,  and  taught  that  Life 

Is  one  long  stream  on  which,  from  night  till  morn, 

Thou  may'st  float  calmly,  gazing  at  the  stars. 

Inhaling  spicy  breaths,  and  trailing  oft 

Thy  small  hand  through  the  waves — thy  beauty  mingles 

With  the  two  other  harmonies,  and  makes 

One  glorious  chord  of  beauty,  on  my  soul 

Striking  divinest  unison!  For  thus 

Hath  God  ordained  it;  to  the  poet's  eye 

All  beauty  is  alike,  and  ye,  I  swear, 

Are  beautiful  as  eve  and  noon  and  dawn 

Shining  together  on  the  wondering  earth!" 
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TO  ANNA  '^ 

( Written  in  an  album ) 

Who  hath  not  sometimes  found  a  leaf  or  flower, 
On  which  were  traced,  as  by  some  spirit  hand. 

Dim  hnes  that  had  a  meaning  and  a  power. 
He  almost  could,  yet  could  not  understand. 

Still  those  dark  signs  pleased  better  than  if  wrought 

In  letters  legible  by  human  art; 
They  kindled  fancy,  if  they  roused  no  thought. 

And  stirred  some  nameless  feelings  in  the  heart. 

So,  Anna,  I  would  have  thee  always  hold, 
Whatever  rhymes  these  pages  shall  contain. 

Dear  for  the  tender  love  they  would  unfold. 
Dear  for  the  wish  they  may  not  well  explain. 

The  words  may  tell  as  little  as  the  flower. 
And  will  not  always  please  a  critic  eye; 

For  few  can  write  with  all  a  passion's  power. 
And  none  can  speak  so  warmly  as  they  sigh. 

Yet  should'st  thou  prize  them,  Anna,  far  above 
The  well-coined  flatteries  of  a  polished  art, 

Each  is  a  trophy  thou  hast  won  from  love. 
Each  is  a  tribute  to  thy  kindly  heart. 
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A  BRACELET  «^ 

Gems  have  I  none  to  shower  at  your  feet, 

But  I  may  borrow  the  bright  toys  in  verse 

To  weave  a  bracelet  for  you.  These  were  culled 

In  Cloud-land,  and  they  form  the  sweetest  name 

That  ever  graced  a  loving  Poet's  song. 

Mark!  as  I  call  them  over!  There  you  see 

Green  chrysoprase,  and  purple  amethyst. 

Rubies  and  lustrous  opals,  ligurites 

Of  golden  lustre,  scarlet  idocrase. 

Blue  napolite,  and  dim  and  gray  that  stone, 

Like  the  pale  skies  from  which  it  drinks  its  hue. 

The  elaolite  of  Norway!  Note  the  clasp 

And  its  device! — a  splendid  heliotrope 

Cut  like  a  heart,  and  spotted  as  with  blood! 

While  in  a  golden  circlet  of  like  shape 

Three  stones  are  grouped, — an  onyx  triple  hued. 

And  ( like  a  red  rose  mid  its  wealth  of  green ) 

A  crimson  pyrope  set  in  emerald. 

My  bracelet  is  a  quaint  one  I  confess, 

And  to  a  lady's  taste  might  scarce  look  well 

By  sunshine,  or  a  ball-room's  garish  light; 

Yet — for  the  love's  dear  sake  that  wrought  it — take 

And  wear  it  sometimes  in  your  dreams  of  me. 
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LINES 

I  GAZE  INTO  THOSE  QUIET  EYES  ^i 

I  gaze  into  those  quiet  eyes, 

But  see  no  passion  there — 
They  wear  the  hue  of  winter  skies, 

As  still  and  coldly  clear. 
It  may  be  they  are  beauteous  books. 

With  noble  meanings  fraught — 
But  I  prefer  a  few  sweet  looks 

To  worlds  on  worlds  of  thought. 

I  know  no  sounds  that  fitly  mate 

The  music  of  thy  lips — 
But  then  it  carries  so  much  weight 

The  music  always  trips. 
I  grant  that  every  phrase  you  speak 

Is  rich  with  wondrous  lore, 
But  like  your  sister's  blushing  cheek 

And  tender  silence  more. 

And  wrapt  in  dreams  of  high  desire. 

And  dead  to  common  things. 
You  seem  just  fitted  to  inspire 

A  poet's  visionings; 
But  while  your  spirit  seems  unriven 

By  one  sweet  earthly  care. 
You  seem  so  very  ripe  for  heaven, 

I  wish  that  you  were  there. 
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SONNET 

IF  ONE  WHOSE  NAME  «- 

If  one  whose  name  I  may  not  give  to  air, 
With  naught  to  aid  her  but  her  woman's  art, 
And  the  true  key  of  her  own  pitying  heart, 
Should  trace  the  records  I  have  entered  here. 
The  gathered  fragrance  of  one  bounteous  year; 
Oh!  would  she  guess,  oh!  could  that  heart  divine 
How  love  beneath  each  unexplained  sign. 

Hides  a  wild  hope  it  only  speaks  in  prayer! 

Alas!  the  thought  is  idle!  What  should  teach. 
In  this  blank  page,  that  every  simple  date 
Calls  her  to  pity  or  to  bless  my  fate. 
With  tenderer  and  more  passionate  demands, 

Than  if  with  my  whole  spirit  wreaked  in  speech, 
I  prayed  on  bended  knees,  with  clasped  hands! 


TO  R.  L. '-' 

I  had  not  looked  upon  your  face 

When  these  poor  songs  were  penned. 

And  therefore,  could  not  catch  the  grace 
Which  charms  like  yours  would  lend. 

Whence,  haply,  if  you  find  at  times 
Some  verse  too  feebly  wrought, 

A  pardon  for  its  faltering  rhymes 
Accord  with  this  sweet  thought : 
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"How  perfect  would  have  been  his  art, 
His  strains  how  deep  and  strong, 

If  Rachel  then  had  filled  his  heart. 
And  Rachel  fired  his  song!" 


STANZAS 

IT  WAS  MY  HEART,  DEAR  FRIEND  «^ 

It  was  my  heart,  dear  friend,  that  sung 

And  that  imperfect  strain 
Revealed  the  gloom,  but  not  the  grief, 

The  darkness,  not  the  pain — 
If  Heaven  depended  on  my  song, 

I  could  not  sing  again. 

I  have  nor  will  nor  skill  to  woo 

The  Poet's  golden  dower, 
The  breath  that  swept  my  spirit  was 

A  feeling,  not  a  power. 
And  the  breeze  that  bore  its  fragrance  off 

Hath  withered  up  the  flower. 

Then  ask  me  not  for  verse  again. 

Or  seek  some  other  token — 
I  sung  my  last  and  only  song 

When  my  one  grief  was  spoken. 
The  heart  is  aye  the  Poet's  lyre, 

And  mine  is  almost  broken. 
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SOPHIE  «^' 

Once,  lady,  in  my  life 

I  stood  upon  the  brink 
Of  the  river  we  call  Love, 

And  I  bent  me  down  to  drink; 
But  the  stream  ran  lightly  by, 
While  I  scarcely  breathed  a  sigh. 

Since  then  I  only  watched 

The  waters  as  they  run 
Through  the  bad  and  busy  world, 

In  the  shadow  and  the  sun; 
And  I  swore  I  would  not  taste, 
Though  my  heart  should  flow  to  waste. 

Yet  the  waves  are  very  fair, 
And  I  could  not  help  at  times 

From  committing  to  their  sport 
A  few  hopes  and  many  rhymes; 

But  they  had  no  certain  aim. 

And  brought  me  only — fame. 

So  I  strolled  along  the  bank 

In  a  sort  of  vagrant  way; 
And  I  laughed  to  view  the  spot 

Where  the  latest  victims  lay. 
When,  behold!  I  saw  a  face 
In  an  unexpected  place! 

It  looked  so  bright  and  frank 
From  its  darling  little  nook, 
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As  I  paused  to  gaze  awhile, 

That  I  flung  aside  my  book, 
And  before  the  face  grew  dim 
My  hps  were  at  the  brim. 

And  I  drank  and  drank,  and  drank, 
And  when  I  looked  above 

The  sky  seemed  full  of  bliss, 
And  the  air  seemed  full  of  love. 

And  turn  where'er  I  might 

I  saw  that  face  so  bright. 

Need  I  say  the  face  was  thine? 

Oh,  Lady,  could'st  thou  guess 
What  I  cannot  all  conceal, 

Yet  dare  not  all  confess, 
Thou  woulds't  flutter  like  a  bird 
To  my  breast  without  a  word. 


HERE  LET  ME  WRITE  MY  NAME  »« 

Here  let  me  write  my  name 
As  I  would  write  it  on  thy  woman's  heart 

Not  with  a  pen  of  flame. 
Nor  yet  with  cold  and  calculating  art. 

But  with  a  wish  to  be 
Regarded,  howsoe'er  thy  life  shall  wend. 
Less  dear  perhaps  than  many  dear  to  thee 

But  still  a  cherished  friend. 
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BUT  ONCE  MINE  EYES" 

But  once  mine  eyes  have  gazed  in  thine, 
But  once  thine  eyes  have  glanced  on  mine; 
Yet,  lady!  go  where'er  I  will, 
I  ha\'e  thy  face  before  me  still. 

Why  when  the  star  hath  passed  away, 
The  soul  should  still  retain  its  ray, 
I  know  not  who  on  earth  may  tell. 
Unless  she  can,  who  wove  the  spell. 

If  the  brief  meeting  of  a  night 
Thus  stamps  thy  image  on  my  sight, 
I  need  not  ask  of  maids  or  men 
My  fate  if  we  should  meet  again! 


FIELD  FLOWERS  ^s 

Half  hidden  in  a  crimson-curtained  nook. 

Reclined  the  radiant  girl, 
Unconscious  that  I  bent  above  her  book, 

Till — I  had  kissed  a  curl! 

Then,  with  a  blush  that  mocked  the  damask's  tinge. 

She  held  the  volume  up. 
And  showed  a  daisy's  faded  disk  and  fringe, 

And  one  pale  butter-cup. 

Across  a  thousand  storm  swept  leagues  of  sea 
The  delicate  things  had  sped; 
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Since  they  had  fluttered  on  an  Enghsh  lea, 
But  two  bright  moons  were  dead. 

Even  I,  a  jealous  heart,  forgave  the  dreams 

That  rapt  me  from  her  sight; — 
Ah!  dearest!  well  I  knew  what  tender  gleams 

Pre-occupied  the  light. 

And  entering  in  the  Eden  of  your  trance, 

I  saw  enchanted  meads. 
Where  a  cool  silver  sunshine  seemed  to  glance 

From  the  Dawn's  liquid  beads. 

There  Chaucer's  favorites,  little  pink-tipped  stars, 

Gemmed  every  field  and  lane. 
And  buttercups  appeared  like  elfin  cars 

Just  lit  upon  the  plain. 

There,  with  its  golden  boss  the  primrose  hid, 

A  Puck  from  mortal  eyes. 
While  down  frail  shafts  of  grass  fleet  Ariels  slid 

And  grasped  some  green  winged  prize. 

All  seasons  strangely  blended  in  the  view, 

October  walked  with  May; 
I  plucked  a  cowslip  wet  with  April  dew. 

And  basked  in  July's  hay. 

Now  in  the  wheat  I  marked  the  whitening  tops. 

Now  paced  some  moorland  brown. 
And  the  next  moment  in  a  hazel  copse, 

Was  shaking  filberts  down. 
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Thus  as  my  lithesome  fancy  ran  its  rounds, 

It  seemed  new  strength  to  win, 
Till  at  the  last  it  scorned  a  county's  bounds, 

And  took  all  England  in! 

I  heard  the  roar  of  all  her  furnace-blasts, 

I  saw  her  dales  and  downs. 
Her  mighty  cities,  and  her  myriad  masts. 

Her  old  Cathedral  towns; 

And  from  the  hoary  cliffs  that  guard  her  strand, 

Beheld  the  nations  greet 
The  grave  and  sober  Genius  of  the  land, 

With  Ocean  at  his  feet. 

But  wide,  as  with  a  poet's  ample  range, 

From  scene  to  scene  I  strayed. 
Still  the  sweet  centre  of  each  lovely  change 

Was  one  fair  English  maid. 

Here,  gathering  meadow  blossoms,  all  alone, 

She  roved  a  little  child; 
There,  with  her  beauty  now  maturely  blown, 

She  wove  glad  dreams,  and  smiled. 

Anon,  her  starry  presence  she  would  fling 

Amid  a  group  of  girls — 
The  peerless  diamond  in  a  matchless  ring 

Of  unpolluted  pearls! 

Not  yet  the  vision  from  my  soul  had  passed. 
When,  for  a  second's  space, 
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I  felt  as  if  three  rose  leaves  had  been  cast 
By  fairies  in  my  face. 

Far  off,  within  some  magic  mountain  dell, 

Lay  chained  the  frolic  South; 
And,  therefore,  of  the  touch  that  broke  the  spell, 

I  charge  a  woman's  mouth. 


MY  KATIE! «» 

My  Katie!  could  this  homely  brow  be  crowned 
With  half  the  love  there  shadowed  forth  so  faintly. 
It  would  shed  visible  rays  of  glory  round 
Like  those  which  light  the  foreheads  of  the  saintly. 

Men  would  exclaim,  despite  the  human  lips 
That  smile  beneath,  "Behold!  a  seraph  folds  thee!" 
And  maidens  sigh — their  eyes  in  dim  eclipse — 
"May  we  be  cherished  as  that  angel  holds  thee!" 


SONNET 

WE  MAY  NOT  FALTER »« 

We  may  not  falter,  while  there  is  an  ell 

Of  ground  on  which  to  strike  a  foeman  dead; 
But  count  our  means,  and  see  how  weak  the  dread 

Which  hears,  in  every  skirmish  lost,  the  knell 
Of  freedom's  fortunes.  Plains  as  vast  as  realms, 
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Swamps,  forests,  valleys,  which  no  hostile  tread 

Hath  yet  profaned — mountains  like  mighty  helms 
All  plumed  with  pines — men  that  would  freely  shed 

Their  heart's  best  blood  and  hopes,  to  win  no  more 
Of  the  dear  soil  for  which  they  lift  their  steel. 

Than  would  suffice  to  drink  one  freeman's  gore — 
And  women,  with  their  tender  souls  so  poured 

In  patriot  strength,  we  feel  as  one  might  feel, 
If  God  should  turn  his  rainbow  to  a  sword! 


SONG  OF  MIGNON  ''' 

From  the  WilJielm  Meisier  of  Goethe 

Knowst  thou  the  land  where  the  fruit-citron  grows. 
Where  in  dark  green,  the  golden  orange  glows; 
Where  softest  breezes  from  the  far  blue  sky, 
Wave  silent  myrtles  'neath  the  laurels  high? 
Knowst  thou  that  land? 

Oh!  thither  let  us  flee! 
Let  me  implore  thee,  loved  one,  go  with  me! 

Know'st  thou  the  dwelling,  with  its  pillar'd  walls. 
Its  rooms  [?]  of  glitter  and  its  gorgeous  halls? — 
There  as  the  statued  marbles  gaze  on  me, 
They  murmur,  "Ghild,  what  have  we  done  to  thee?" 
Knowst  thou  that  dwelling? 

Thither  let  us  flee. 
Let  me  implore  thee,  guardian,  go  with  me! 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain,  and  the  cloud-bridged  road, 
Where  through  the  fog,  the  mule  still  bears  his  load; 
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The  Dragon  there  still  rears  his  ancient  brood, 

The  crags  are  riven  [?],  and  o'er  them  pours  the  flood. 

Know'st  thou  that  land? 

Oh!  thither,  then  with  thee; 
There  lies  our  path;  dear  father,  go  with  me! 
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FLORABEL  •'- 

0  Florabel!  I  know  you  well! 

You  cannot  cheat  me  with  your  smiles; 
That  downcast  lash,  those  sidelong  looks, 

Are  baits  to  catch  me  in  your  wiles. 
And  spite  of  all  you  would  affect. 

And  all  that  distant  mien  denies, 

1  read  what  you  would  never  tell, 

In  the  arch  beauty  of  your  eyes. 

0  Florabel!  I  know  )'ou  well! 
Your  voice  is  very  sweet  and  low; 

But,  right  or  wrong,  I  dare  to  think 

It  is  by  no  means  always  so. 
And  you  can  talk,  as  ladies  talk. 

Of  stars,  and  gems,  and  flowers,  and  books. 
But  I  am  very  sure  I  see 

Less  thought  than  mischief  in  your  looks. 

Yes,  Florabel!  I  know  you  well! 

I  read  at  sight  each  girlish  art; 
When  that  sweet  brow  is  most  sedate, 

I  know  you're  laughing  in  your  heart. 
And  when  you  turn  to  hear  me  speak. 

And  seem  so  very  pleased  to  hear, 

1  guess  the  jest  upon  myself 

You're  keeping  for  another's  ear. 

O  Florabel!  I  know  you  well! 

You  love  to  flatter  and  to  please, 
But  at  your  home  I  do  suspect 
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They  call  you  plague,  and  scold,  and  tease, 
With  names  I  do  not  care  to  speak. 

Lest  you  should  turn  them  into  praise, — 
In  short,  to  sum  my  charges  up. 

You  have  the  most  provoking  ways. 

0  Florabel!  'twould  please  me  well 
To  see  you  once  or  twice  alone; 

Concealed  behind  a  curtain,  I 

Might  catch  at  last  a  natural  tone. 

1  hate  the  art  that  veils  each  thought, 

I  am  not  cheated  by  your  wiles; 
You  have  not  touched  my  heart  at  all. 
And  shall  not  blind  me  with  your  smiles. 


SONG 

WHEN  I  BADE  THEE  ADIEU '^ 

When  I  bade  thee  adieu,  thou  rememb'rest  the  time, 
To  depart  for  no  distant  or  alien  clime. 
Oh!  who  would  have  deemed,  as  I  sighed  it  in  tears, 
The  farewell  then  spoken  a  farewell  for  years! 

Yet,  believe  me,  whatever  those  years  may  have  brought 
Of  deadness  to  feeling,  or  sadness  to  thought. 
And  whatever  the  shame  they  have  stamped  on  my  brow. 
No  change  ever  touched  my  first  passionate  vow. 

Still  iVe  looked  to  thy  love  as  men  look  to  a  star, 
Which  may  never  be  reached,  yet  is  worshipped  afar, 
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And  always  in  gladness,  and  always  in  gloom, 
The  star  of  diy  smile  was  die  star  of  my  doom. 

I  have  bowed,  it  is  true,  before  many  a  shrine; 

Have  praised,  and  have  sung  charms  less  winning  than 

thine, 
But  the  song  was  ne'er  more  than  a  passionless  glee, 
I  kept  the  soul's  language — my  silence  for  thee. 

And,  indeed,  if  sometimes  I  gave  more  than  a  song. 
Thou  wast  ever  the  cause,  and  must  pardon  the  wrong. 
For  wherever  a  blue  eye  bewitchingly  shone, 
I  saw  in  its  beauty  a  type  of  thine  own. 

That  falsehood  is  dead,  and  these  follies  have  passed. 
And  again  I  come  back  to  thee,  dearest,  at  last. 
With  the  feelings  of  one  who  hath  circled  the  earth, 
But  to  strengthen  his  love  for  the  home  of  his  birth. 


SONNET 

FATE!  SEEK  ME  OUT  SOME  LAKE  '' 

Fate!  seek  me  out  some  lake,  far  off  and  lone. 
Shut  in  by  wooded  hills  that  steeply  rise, 
And  beautiful  with  blue  inverted  skies, — 
Where  not  a  breeze  but  comes  with  softened  tone. 
And  if  the  waves  awake,  they  only  moan 
With  a  low,  lulling  music,  like  the  rills 
That  make  their  home  among  those  happy  hills. 
And  let  me  find — there  left  by  hands  unknown — 
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A  bark,  with  rifted  sides  and  threadbare  sail, 

Just  strong  enough  to  bear  me  from  the  shore, 

But  not  to  reach  its  tree-girt  harbor  more. 

O  happy,  happy  rest!  O  world  of  wail! 

How  calmly  I  would  tempt  the  peaceful  deep. 

And  sink  with  smiling  brow  into  the  dreamless  Sleep. 


SONG  ^^ 

(A  Fragment) 

Is  it  gone  forever,  my  gay  spring  time? 

Shall  I  never  be  as  I  was  then; 
And  this  dead  heart  that  once  beat  so  wildly 

Who  shall  wake  it,  can  it  wake  again? 

From  that  sea  where  joy  lies  buried,  shall  not 
Something  like  its  shadow  flutter  up! 

The  bright  wine  of  life  I  quaffed  so  madly. 
Hath  it  left  no  sweetness  in  the  cup! 

Yet  it  is  not  that  my  youth  hath  perished — 
If  I  count  by  years,  I  am  not  old; 

Of  that  youth  I  stripped  the  buds  too  early, 
And  its  leafless  stem  is  all  I  hold. 

Oh!  doth  no  new  autumn  yet  await  me? 

Thus  I  question  Fate,  but  Fate  is  mute. 
Is  it  autumn?  Where  is  autumn's  foliage. 

And  its  golden  store  of  luscious  fruit? 
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A  PARTIAL  LIST 

of  First  or  Early  Appearances 
of  Previously  Collected  Poems  by  Timrod 

Poems  are  listed  under  the  titles  given  them  in  the  Memorial 
Edition,  if  published  there.  Poems  are  alphabetized  under  first 
lines  rather  than  under  such  headings  as  "Song"  or  "Sonnet." 
Although  in  general  MS  versions  of  poems  are  not  recorded 
here,  the  appearance  of  collected  poems  in  Autographic  Relics 
is  noted.  Occasional  notes  helpful  in  dating  the  poems  are  in- 
cluded. Twenty  of  the  appearances  given  are  drawn  from 
Professor  Jay  B.  Hubbell's  volume.  The  Last  Years  of  Henry 
Timrod,  1864-1867  ( Durham,  N.C.:  The  Duke  University  Press, 
1941),  pp.  123-25. 

"Address  Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Theatre  at  Richmond."  The 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XXXVI-XXXVII  (Feb.,  1863),  123-24. 
The  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  Feb.  20,  1863.  The  Southern  Illus- 
trated News,  Feb.  21,  1863.  The  Magnolia  Weekly,  Feb.  21,  1863. 

"The  Arctic  Voyager."  Russell's  Magazine,  I  (April,  1857),  46. 

"Sonnet —  Are  these  wild  thoughts,  thus  fettered  in  my  rhymes,"  The 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XIX  (Dec,  1853),  765. 

"Sonnet —  At  last,  beloved  Nature!  I  have  met."  Russell's  Magazine,  IV 
(Feb.,  1859),  426. 

"A  Bouquet."  Russell's  Magazine,  IV  (Feb.,  1859),  456. 

"Carmen  Triumphale."  The  Southern  Illustrated  News,  I  ( June  7,  1863 ),  4. 

"Carolina."  The  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  March  8,  1862;  Nov.  12,  1862. 
In  a  letter  to  Rachel  Lyons,  Feb.  6,  1862,  Timrod  wrote  that  he  was 
"meanly  keeping  back"  this  poem  to  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  pos- 
sible with  the  ( unnamed )  publisher. 

"Charleston."  The  Charleston  Mercury,  Dec.  13,  1862. 

"Christmas."  The  Charleston  Mercury,  Dec.  25,  1862,  and  Jan.  1,  1863. 

"A  Common  Thought."  Russell's  Magazine,  II  (Nov.,  1857),  182. 

"The  Cotton  Boll."  The  Charleston  Mercury,  Sept.  3,  1861.  In  a  letter  of 
Aug.  20,  1861,  to  Rachel  Lyons,  Timrod  wrote  that  this  poem  would 
appear  soon  "in  the  paper  which  I  think  will  pay  me  the  highest 
price." 

"A  Cry  to  Arms."  The  Charleston  Mercury,  March  4,  1862.  The  Charleston 
Daily  Courier,  March  4,  1862.  The  Charleston  Tri-Weekly  Mercury, 
March  6,  1862.  In  a  letter  of  Feb.  6,  1862,  Timrod  wrote  to  Rachel 
Lyons,  "I  suppose  you  saw  my  'Cry  to  Arms.'  " 

"Dramatic  Fragment."  The  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  Dec.  25,  1852, 
p.  296.  Russell's  Magazine,  V  (April,  1859),  59. 
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'Dreams."  Russell's  Magazine,  I  (May,  1857),  142. 

'Etlmogenesis."  Living  Age,  Third  Series,  March  30,  1861,  p.  824.  As 
"Ode,  on  the  Meeting  of  the  Southern  Congress,"  in  The  Charleston 
Mercury,  Sept.  26,  1861.  The  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  Jan.  31,  1862. 
In  a  letter  of  Feb.  3,  1862,  Timrod  wrote  to  Rachel  Lyons  that  this 
poem  "was  republished  witli  emendations  in  last  Friday's  Courier." 
The  poem  was  perhaps  published  first  as  a  broadside  of  which  the 
only  copy  that  I  have  seen  is  preserved  in  the  Harris  Collection  of 
American  Poetry  and  Plays,  the  John  Hay  Library,  Brown  University. 
The  broadside  version  is  headed:  "Ode  on  the  Meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Congress.  By  H.  Timrod." 

'An  Exotic."  The  Charleston  Mercury,  July  12,  1862. 

'Sonnet —  Fate!  seek  me  out  some  lake  far  off  and  lone."  The  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  XVII  (July,  1851),  443. 

'Field  Flowers."  The  Charleston  Mercury,  July  25,  1862.  As  "Two  Field 
Flowers"  in  The  Southern  Illustrated  News,  May  9,  1863. 

'Florabel."  The  Charleston  College  Magazine,  II  (April,  1855),  18-19. 

'Flower-Life."  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XVII  (April,  1851),  218. 

'Song —  A  Fragment."  Russell's  Magazine,  II  (Feb.,  1858),  424. 

'Sonnet —  Grief  dies  like  joy;  the  tears  upon  my  cheek."  Russell's  Maga- 
zine, I  (June,  1857),  255. 

'Hark  to  the  Shouting  V^ind."  Russell's  Magazine,  II  (Feb.,  1858),  438. 

'Hymn  Sung  at  a  Sacred  Concert  at  Columbia,  S.  C."  The  Daily  South 
Carolinian  (Columbia),  Nov.  6,  1864.  The  Portfolio,  Sept.  28,  1864. 

'Hymn  Sung  at  the  Consecration  of  Magnolia  Cemetery."  The  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  XVII  (April,  1851),  250.  Magnolia  Cemetery. 
The  Proceedings  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Grounds  .  .  .  Charleston, 
1851. 

'Sonnet —  I  know  not  why,  but  all  this  weary  day."  The  Charleston  Mer- 
cury, Oct.  7,  1861.  The  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  Dec.  19,  1861. 

'Lines —  I  saw,  or  dreamed  I  saw,  her  sitting  lone."  Russell's  Magazine, 
VI  (Feb.,  1860),  459. 

'Sonnet —  I  scarcely  grieve,  O  Nature!  at  the  lot."  Autographic  Relics, 
sheet  5,  recto.  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  Nov.  27,  1852,  p.  247. 

"Lines —  I  stooped  from  star-bright  regions."  Russell's  Magazine,  II  (Feb., 
1857),  418. 

"Sonnet —  I  thank  you,  kind  and  best  beloved  friend."  The  Southern  Lit- 
erary Gazette,  Nov.  27,  1852,  p.  247.  Russell's  Magazine,  V  (Sept., 
1859),  509. 

"Sonnet —  If  I  have  graced  no  single  song  of  mine."  Russell's  Magazine, 
II  (Jan.,  1858),  317. 

"In  Memoriam — Harris  Simons."  The  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  Oct.  4, 
1867.  The  Daily  Phoenix  (Columbia),  Oct.  8,  1867. 

"Song —  Is  it  gone  forever."  Russell's  Magazine,  II  (Feb.,  1857),  424. 

"Katie."  The  Charlesion  Mercury,  Dec.  28,  1861.  TJie  Charleston  Daily 
Courier,  Dec.  28,  1861;  Jan.  11,  1862.  In  a  letter  of  Dec.  25,  1861, 
Timrod  wrote  to  Rachel  Lyons:  "The  Goddess  knocked  at  my  door 
last  Saturday  night  and  handed  me  a  poem  entitled  'Katie.'  I  have  sent 
it  to  the  Mercury  in  the  columns  of  which  it  will  probably  appear  on 
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Friday."  Timrod  mentions  the  emended  version  of  the  poem  in  a 
letter  dated  Feb.  3,  1862. 

"La  Belle  Juive."  The  Charleston  Daihj  Courier,  Jan.  23,  1862.  Tlie 
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"Stanzas —  A  Mother  Gazes  upon  Her  Daughter."  Russell's  Magazine,  I 
(June,  1857),  201. 
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29. 
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"Ripley."  The  Charleston  Mercury,  Dec.  11,  1862. 

"The  Rosebuds."  Scott's  Monthly  Magazine,  II  (July,  1866),  520.  The 
Daily  Phoenix  (Columbia),  Oct.  9,  1867. 

"Serenade."  The  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  Nov.  12,  1862.  The  Charleston 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  Autographic  Relics.  Pencilled  notes  (by  Mrs.  Ursula  Bird?)  say 
"First  known  effort  Written  at  15"  and  "1844."  As  Timrod  was  born  on 
Dec.  8,  1828,  he  was  probably  fifteen  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  poem, 
if  he  wrote  it  in  1844.  That  it  is  his  first  known  effort  is  uncertain.  The 
poem  In  bowers  of  ease  (page  78)  is  dated  1843. 

2.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  1844. 

3.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Oct.,  1844. 

4.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  1844  [?].  The  last  figure  of  the  date 
given  is  illegible. 

5.  Autographic  Relics. 

6.  Autographic  Relics.  The  last  stanza  of  this  poem  is  scribbled  ( up- 
side down)  opposite  the  third  stanza.  Other  notes,  apparently  between 
Timrod  and  a  schoolfellow,  are  scattered  about  the  page.  In  the  friend's 
hand  appears,  "Read  what  is  within."  In  Timrod's  hand  one  finds:  "Do 
you  know  that  Miss  S.  is  in  fact  engaged    I  got  it  from  good  authority." 

The  friend  answered,  "You  be for  an  illboding  owl.  But  who  from, 

and  with  whom."  Timrod's  reply  was,  "Eugene  Baker,"  and  "With 
Mr.  R."  Eugene  Baker  was  a  friend  of  Timrod's  and  a  cousin-in-law 
of  Mrs.  Ursula  Bird's. 

7.  Autographic  Relics.  This  sonnet,  signed  "Aglaus,"  appeared  in 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XVI   (March,   1850),    187. 

Variants: 

Line   1.  was:   were 
2.  Sister:   Lady 
11.   [in]:   in 

8.  Autographic  Relics. 

9.  Autographic  Relics.  This  poem,  signed,  "Aglaus,"  appeared  in 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XVI  (Feb.,  1850),  112-13,  under  the 
title  "To  Marie." 

Variants : 

Line  16.  prophecy:  brightly  gleam 

27.  gardens:   garden 

28.  shalt:  wilt 
35.  will:  may 
42.  Be:   By 

10.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  July,  1845. 

11.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  July,  followed  by  the  pencilled  sug- 
gestion "1848?"  Probably  1845  would  be  correct.  The  last  six  lines  are 
partly  crossed  out. 

12.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Oct.,  1845. 

13.  Autographic  Relics. 

14.  Autographic  Relics. 

15.  Autographic  Relics.  Published  in  Russell's  Magazine,  II  ( March, 
1858),  560. 
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Variants : 

Line  2.  Sunlight:  moonlight 

10.  Which  captivates  but  not  beguiles:  Which  awes,  restrains, 

and  yet  beguiles 
15.  And  these  are  of  the  earth:  to  earthliness  and  earth 
20.  So:  Such 
26.  still:  even 

37.  the  land  and  air:   yon  heavenly  sphere 

38.  Each  wonder   and  each   splendour   there:    And  many   a 
beauteous  wonder  here 

43.  grove  and  garden  mead  and  field:  mead  and  garden,  gro\e 

and  field 
50.  a  lowly  hearth:   an  humble  hearth 
52.  hearth:   earth 

16.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  1847. 

17.  Autographic  Relics. 

18.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Jan.,  1846[?].  This  verse  appears  on 
sheet  13,  recto,  of  the  Autographic  Relics.  On  sheet  30,  recto,  appears 
a  second  version,  without  title. 

Variants : 

Line  1.  Live  for  thee!  why  yes,  as  dying:   I'll  live  for  thee — for 
truly  dying 
5.  'do  my  devoir':  do  my  duty 

19.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Dec,  1845. 

20.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Jan.,  1846. 

21.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Jan.,  1846. 

22.  Autographic  Relics. 

23.  Autographic  Relics. 

24.  Autographic  Relics. 

25.  Autographic  Relics. 

26.  Autographic  Relics. 

27.  Autographic  Relics.  This  pair  of  sonnets  seems  to  have  been 
widely  circulated.  Both  sonnets  were  published  in  The  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  XV  (Jan.,  1849),  24.  They  were  reprinted  from  a  clipping 
in  the  scrap-book  of  "a  Virginia  lady"  by  James  E.  Routh  in  The  South 
Atlantic  Quarterhj,  II  (Jan.,  1903),  75;  and  they  appear  in  two  different 
newspaper  clippings  in  the  volume  In  Memory  of  Henry  Timrod,  Cour- 
tenay  Collection.  An  explanatory  note  printed  with  the  newspaper  version 
dated  1867  and  signed  M.  M.  C.  (in  In  Memory  of  Henry  Timrod)  sheds 
light  on  the  verbal  variants  and  title.  The  verses,  according  to  the  note, 
were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Anna  Caskin,  wife  of  Theodore  C.  Caskin, 
of  New  York.  Mrs.  Caskin's  birthday  fell  on  the  same  day  of  the  month 
as  did  Timrod's.  As  the  versions  of  the  sonnets  which  appeared  in  The 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  and  in  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  are 
readily  accessible,  and  as  variants  in  the  second  newspaper  version  con- 
tained in  In  Memory  of  Henry  Timrod  are  unimportant,  I  give  only  the 
important  variants  in  the  clipping  signed  M.  M.  C. 

Variants: 

Sonnet  I,  line  1.  Bell:  Belle 
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II,  line  1.  Bell:  Belle 
9.  Oh:  Yet 
11.  shall:  may 

13.  To  bloom  and  fade  together — Sweet,  with  thee: 
Our  lives  long  flowing  on  a  separate  course 

14.  This  were  indeed  a  glorious  destiny:   Meeting  like  two 
calm  rills,  from  some  sweet  source 

28.  Autographic  Relics.  This  poem,  signed  "Aglaus,"  was  published 
in  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XV  (Dec,  1849),  724. 

Variants: 

Line  6.  That:  Which 

29.  Autographic  Relics.  This  poem,  signed  "Aglaus,"  appeared  in 
TJie  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XVI  (Jan.,  1850),  14.  No  variants. 

30.  Autographic  Relics.  This  sonnet,  signed  "Aglaus,"  was  published 
in  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XVI  (Feb.,  1850),  116.  No  variants. 
But  see  also,  page  82,  the  sonnet  beginning  "Lady!  I  w^ill  not  wrong  thy 
womanhood"  in  which  Timrod  utilizes  again  the  last  four  lines  of  this  poem. 

31.  Autographic  Relics.  This  poem  was  printed,  unsigned,  in  The 
Southern  Literary  Gazette,  II  (Dec.  25,  1852),  294. 

Variants : 

Line  2.  gem  again  may:  pretty  toy  shall 

3.  A  star:  Again 

4.  The  heart  that  once  was  mine:  A  stolen  heart  of  mine 

6.  Each  tender  or  impassioned  thought:  That  glorious  liberty 
of  tliought 

7.  The  burning  sigh  and  glance  of  fire:  The  soul  of  unex- 
hausted fire 

8.  that:  the 

32.  Autographic  Relics. 

33.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Dec,  1845. 

34.  Autographic  Relics. 

35.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Oct.,  [1845?].  Below  these  stanzas 
Timrod  wrote,  "There  were  some  other  verses  preceeding  [sic]  these  two, 
but  they  were  still  more  doleful  and  even  worse  (if  possible)  so  I  shall 
strive  to  forget  them." 

36.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Nov.  20,  1845. 

37.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  May,  1844.  The  sestet  is  lightly 
crossed  out  in  the  MS. 

38.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Jan.  1,  1845.  This  sonnet,  signed 
"T.  H.,"  appeared  in  The  Charleston  Evening  News  on  Sept.  8,  1846. 

Variants: 

Line  6.  A  fool's  desire:  Desire  too  rash! 

39.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  1844.  Above  this  stanza  Timrod 
wrote,  "This  verse  is  the  only  one  I  can  remember  out  of  some  five  or 
six  which  I  penned  on  the  night  of  a  wedding  when  I  acted  as  Lilliputian 
groomsman  to  a  Brobdignag  couple."  Below  the  stanza  in  what  is  per- 
haps a  continuation  of  the  same  note,  he  wrote,  "As  for  the  paper  that 
I  have  abused  since  last  January,  it  would  serve  to  line  all  the  trunks 
that  ever  passed  up  or  down  the  great  'Athens'  Branch." 
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40.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Aug.,  1845.  By  the  side  of  this  quatrain 
appears  the  notation  in  pencil,  "Rather  incomprehensible." 

41.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Sept.,  1845. 

42.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Sept.,  1845. 

43.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  June,  1845. 

44.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Aug.,  1845. 

45.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  June,  1845. 

46.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  June,  1845. 

47.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Sept.,  1845. 

48.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Oct.,  1845. 

49.  Autographic  Relics. 

50.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  May,  1845. 

51.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  July,  1845. 

52.  Autographic  Relics.  Differently  indented,  these  verses,  signed 
"Aglaus,"  appeared  in  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XVII  ( Oct.  and 
Nov.,  1851),  645. 

Variants: 

Line  28.  bedim:  would  dim 

53.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Sept.,  1845. 

54.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Oct.,  1845. 

55.  Autographic  Relics. 

56.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  April  18,  1845. 

57.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Sept.,  1845. 

58.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Aug.,  1845. 

59.  Autographic  Relics.  It  is  possible  that  stanzas  1-10  constitute 
one  poem  and  stanzas  11-21  another. 

60.  Autographic  Relics.  An  identical  version  of  Sonnet  I  (except 
for  differences  in  punctuation)  appears  in  The  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, XV  (Aug.,  1849),  484.  A  quite  different  version  immediately  pre- 
cedes in  the  MS  the  sonnet  published  here. 

Variants : 

Line  2.  land  girt:  land-locked 
5.  met:  kissed 

10.  Dark  must  their  course  be  ever,  who  repose:   All  indo- 
lence, all  slavery  to  the  sense 

11.  On  joys  of  sense,  dead  to  all  active  good:  Is  soulless  calm 
and  dark  indifference 

12.  If  happiness  were  rightly  understood:  Our  brightest  mo- 
ments are  struck  out  in  strife 

13.  It  would  be  won  with  struggles  and  with  blows:    And 
obstacles  o'ercome  and  pain  endur'd 

14.  Our  brightest  moments  are  struck  out  in  strife:  Become, 
in  manly  bosoms,  bliss  insur'd. 

61.  Autographic  Relics. 

62.  Autographic  Relics. 

63.  Autographic  Relics. 

64.  Autographic  Relics. 

65.  Autographic   Relics.    Dated   Jan.    11,    1846.    Stanzas   5-12   are 
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lii^htly  crossed  out.  A  final  stanza  or  note  is  so  crossed  through  as  to  be 


illegible 


66.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  May,  1845. 

67.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Dec,  1845. 

68.  Autograpliic  Relics.  Dated  1843.  A  note  says,  "Written  in  a 
blank  leaf  of  Thonipon's  [sic]  Castle  of  Indolence."  Scribbled  beside  the 
poem  is  the  name  "Ursula." 

69.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  Nov.,  1845.  Stanzas  2  and  (part  of) 
3  are  lightly  crossed  out. 

70.  Autographic  Relics.  Dated  April,  1845. 

71.  Quoted  in  Henry  T.  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  p.  15,  n.  19.  Thompson 
quotes  from  memory  the  beginning  of  a  poem  which,  with  other  scraps 
of  doggerel,  Timrod  had  scribbled  in  his  copy  of  Virgil,  now  lost. 

72.  Tlie  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XVI  (May,  1850),  288, 
signed  "Aglaus." 

73.  TJw  SoutJi  Atlantic  Quarterly,  II  (Jan.,  1903),  76.  Pubhshed 
from  a  scrap-book  belonging  to  "a  Virginia  lady"  ( Mrs.  Laighton )  by 
James  E.  Routh,  Jr.  The  poem  is  unsigned  but  prefaced  by  a  note:  "The 
following  ode,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Timrod,  was  sung  with 
great  elfect  by  Messrs.  Reves,  Duffield,  and  Greatorex." 

74.  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  VII  (April,  1908),  179.  Pub- 
lished by  James  E.  Routh  from  a  MS  preserved  by  "the  late  Mrs.  Laighton, 
of  Petersburg,  Virginia." 

75.  The  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  Dec.  11,  1852,  p.  274,  signed 
"Aglaus."  Another  \'ersion,  differently  punctuated  and  indented,  unsigned, 
appeared  in  Russell's  Magazine,  VI  (Jan.,  1860),  317. 

Variants: 

Line  3.  know:  knew 

17.  the  woe  it  strives  to  shroud:  the  trouble  it  should  shroud 
30.  Oh:   And 
44-47.  These  lines  are  transposed  to  appear  after  line  17. 

76.  Tlie  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  Jan.  9,  1856.  Under  the  heading 
"Military  Festivities,"  The  Courier  describes  the  celebrations  which  took 
place  in  Charleston  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  The 
Charleston  Riflemen  celebrated  the  day  as  their  fiftieth  anniversary  and 
"sat  down  in  the  evening  to  a  rich  and  sumptuous  repast,  in  the  Saloon 
of  St.  Andrew's  Hall."  After  a  series  of  toasts,  Timrod's  "Ode"  was  sung 
by  the  amateur  choir  of  the  company.  Music  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Speis- 
seger.  The  full  title  of  the  poem  as  given  in  The  Courier  is:  "Ode.  Com- 
posed for  the  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Celebrated  by 
the  Charleston  Riflemen  January  8,  1856."  Julius  A.  Blake,  in  a  letter 
to  W.  A.  Courtenay  dated  Oct.  8,  1896,  says  that  the  affair  went  off 
with  great  eclat  and  that  Timrod,  the  honored  guest,  upon  being  "called 
out"  made  a  good  speech.  See  Memories  of  the  Timrod  Revival,  Courtenay 
Collection. 

77.  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XXII  (n.s.,  I)  (Feb.,  1856), 
89.  These  verses  are  the  first  in  The  Messenger  to  be  signed  by  Timrod 
with  his  own  name. 
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78.  Harper's  Magazine,  XV  (Aug.,  1857),  367-70.  This  poem  is  as- 
cribed to  Timrod  in  various  indexes  of  Harper's  Magazine.  The  authority 
of  the  indexes  is,  of  course,  not  beyond  question. 

79.  Russell's  Magazine,  II  (Jan.,  1858),  311.  Ascribed  to  Timrod  in 
the  index, 

80.  Russell's  Magazine,  V  (April,  1859),  80.  Ascribed  to  Timrod  in 
the  index. 

81.  Russell's  Magazine,  V  (July,  1859),  335.  Ascribed  to  Timrod  by 
John  Russell  in  his  set  of  Russell's  Magazine,  now  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

82.  Russell's  Magazine,  V  (Aug.,  1859),  449.  Ascribed  to  Timrod  by 
John  Russell  in  his  set  of  Russell's  Magazine,  now  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

83.  These  verses  were  written  by  Timrod  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  copy  of 
the  edition  of  his  poems  published  in  1860.  The  volume,  originally  pre- 
sented to  Rachel  Lyons,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  L.  L.  Heustis,  who 
has  kindly  granted  me  permission  to  publish  the  poem.  The  poem  is  signed 
"H.  T."  and  is  prefaced  by  a  note:  "Miss  Rachel  Lyons  with  the  warm  re- 
gards of  Henry  Timrod." 

84.  Newspaper  clipping,  signed  M.  M.  C,  1867,  preserved  in  In 
Memory  of  Henry  Timrod.  In  the  clipping,  the  verses  are  quoted  as  from 
The  South  Atlantic  Monthly  and  are  signed  "Henry  Timrod."  The  same 
poem,  differently  punctuated,  has  been  published  from  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping signed  "Agiaus"  in  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  II  (Jan.,  1903),  74- 
75. 

85.  Newspaper  clipping,  no  place,  no  date,  preserved  in  In  Memory 
of  Henry  Timrod,  signed,  "Henry  Timrod." 

86.  This  poem,  signed  "Henry  Timrod,"  is  preserved  in  Memories  of 
the  Timrod  Revival.  It  was  sent  to  Courtenay  by  Mrs.  Lloyd,  who  wrote, 
March  15,  1898  [?],  that  the  poem  was  originally  inscribed  in  a  girl's 
album. 

87.  American  Literature,  X  (May,  1938),  222-23.  Published  from 
a  scrap-book  in  the  possession  of  the  Bulwinkle  family  of  Gastonia,  North 
Carolina,  by  Lewis  Patton.  The  poem  is  "attributed  by  family  tradition  to 
Henry  Timrod"  and  is  certified  by  Mr.  Patton  as  being  in  Timrod's  hand. 
It  is  dated  February  2,  1862,  and  is  signed  "H.  T." 

88.  The  Charleston  Mercury,  July  25,  1862.  Signed  "Henry  Timrod." 

89.  These  verses,  written  in  Timrod's  hand  on  white  satin,  were  pre- 
sented to  Courtenay  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  are  now  in  Memories  of  the  Tim- 
rod Revival. 

90.  The  Daily  South  Carolinian,  Jan.  15,  1864.  Signed  "Henry  Tim- 
rod." 

91.  From  the  Ferris  MSS,  Columbia  University  Library.  On  Jan.  2, 
1866  (or  1867?),  Wilham  Gilmore  Simms  wrote  to  Ferris  that  he  was 
sending  a  MS  copy  of  the  poem  by  Timrod  which  was  printed  in  The 
Carolinian  of  Sunday  last.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Jay  B.  Hubbell  for 
my  copy  of  the  poem. 

92.  Poems  by  Henry  Timrod  (Boston,  1860),  pp.  89-90. 

93.  Poems  by  Henry  Timrod  (Boston,  1860),  pp.  94-95.  This  poem 
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appears  also  in  Autographic  Relics,  sheet  19,  \crso.  In  addition  to  the 
\ erhal  \ariants  gi\ en  below,  the  poem  in  Autographic  Relics  diflers  in  that 
it  has  a  stan/u  (crossed  out)  between  stanzas  5  and  6  of  the  published 
\ersion: 

Once  I  thought  myself  caught  but  the  fancy  soon  passed 
Once  I  plighted  my  faith  but  how  long  did  it  last? 
I  was  playing  with  flowers  in  their  freshness  and  prime, 
They  anniscd  for  a  moment — reign  thou  for  all  time. 

Variants: 

Line  3.  deemed:  thought 

4.  I'he  farewell  then  spoken  a  farewell  for  years!:  That  the 
farewell  I  spoke  was  a  farewell  for  years. 

5.  Yet,  believe  me,:  Yet  believe 
8.  No  change:  No  real  change 

12.  The  star:  Still  the  star 

15.  ne'er  more:  no  more 

16.  soul's  language:  heart's  language 
18,  wast:  wert 

24.  home:  land 

94.  Poems  by  Henry  Timrod  (Boston,  1860),  p.  128.  This  sonnet  ap- 
pears also  in  The  "Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XVII  (July,  1851 ),  443. 

\'ariants: 

Line  2.   Sliut  in  by  wooded  hills  that  steeply  rise:  Shut  in  by  hills 
of  green  and  gradual  rise 
3.  beautiful:  beautified 

8.  there  left:  left  there 

9.  rifted   sides   and   threadbare   sail:    mouldering   sides   and 
rifted  sail 

14.  And  sink  with  smiling  brow  into  the  dreamless  Sleep:  And 
sink  to  death,  as  if  I  sank  to  sleep 

95.  Russell's  Magazine,  II  (Feb.,  1858),  424.  A  version  without  title 
appears  in  the  Hayne  edition,  page  24. 

Variants : 

Line  3.  that:  which 
5.  that:  the 
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